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_— glad to say that today the 
Church is looking to the layman 
for direct aid in the work of the con- 
version of the world. In earlier 
centuries the metaphor of shepherd 
and sheep, for clergy and laity, was 
pressed too far; and the laity were 
regarded as ideally possessing, not 
only the docility of the sheep, but its 
unintelligence and lack of initiative. 
Today there are not enough clergy 
to do God’s work, and much of the 
work that most urgently needs to be 
done is more easily done by the laity 
—for example, the bringing of the 
knowledge of God and His Church 
to the new pagan, who never sees a 
priest and regards an imprimatur as 
a certificate of special pleading. That 
the layman is called to do this work 
is clearly enough emphasized in the 
Encyclical Letter, Sapientiae Chris- 
tanae of January 10, 1890. 

The urgency of the need to combat 
materialistic and anti-Christian ideas 
is today very much greater than it 
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was in 1890. Then the threat was 
the rise of disbelief: today we see the 
fulfillment of that threat. A great 
part of Europe and Asia is now gov- 
erned by parties actively opposed to 
religion, and it is doubtful whether 
even half of the inhabitants of the 
rest of Europe believe in God. The 
position is very grave; were not God 
upon our side, it would be desperate. 

The cause of this state of the world 
is, I think, primarily the growth of 
materialism, following on a false in- 
terpretation of science. The material- 
ists have gained widespread recogni- 
tion of a world-view based on the 
hypothesis that anything which can- 
not be treated of by natural science 
is but phantasy and unworthy of 
serious notice. Thus the idea of the 
human soul has been generally re- 
placed by the idea of the human 
brain; the idea of God by that of 
the laws of nature; morality by ex- 
pediency. A wholly new mental 
climate has prevailed in which the 
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standard of reference is material, in- 
stead of, as formerly, spiritual. News- 
papers, books, films, advertisements, 
government policies, are written un- 
der its influence and in a new lan- 
guage, while the language and 
thought of the Church have begun to 
sound archaic in modern ears. 

The pressure put on the faith of 
Catholic laymen and of all Christians 
is continual. The Catholic finds him- 
self always a little exceptional. He 
rarely finds an important pronounce- 
ment with which he can wholly agree; 
on the other hand, his own expres- 
sions of opinion are greeted with a 
smile or a shrug of the shoulders by 
those who consider the idea of a 
spiritual world as an archaism, the 
origin of which might be of interest 
to psychologists and anthropologists, 
but whose factual truth is not thought 
worthy of consideration. 

Thus the faith of the Catholic is 
continually exposed to test. Those 
who believe and forbear to consider 
these matters, and those who do con- 
sider them and solve their problems, 
are immune; but a number of half- 
thinkers succumb and lose their faith. 
Pressure is made the greater by the 
fact that the normal behavior of 
today is not in accord with Catholic 
morality. There is no serious public 
opinion against many forms of im- 
morality, and the faith of the Catho- 
lic has to take the full strain of his 
desires. Thus there is a continual 
lapsing of Catholics, who are thereby 
very often put quite out of reach of 
the priest, and join the majority of 
the people, that is to say the pagan 
descendants of Anglican and Non- 
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conformist parents who ceased j 
practice their religion a generatin 
or two ago. This society is neath 
impervious to the priesthood. I m. 
self never spoke to a Catholic prieg 
before I was converted at the age of 
forty-three, but I did meet two 
three Catholic lay-people, who mak 
an impression upon me. 


SPECIAL FIELD 


Here, to my mind, is the specid 
field of the Catholic laity. They speak 
to, serve professionally and write for, 
the general public indifferently: if 
they are known to be Catholics, th 
Church will be judged by them. Th 
encyclical letter quoted above tek 
us the way in which every Catholic 
layman can help:—“by the authoriy 
of his example and by open and con 
stant profession of the obligation it 
(the faith) imposes.” Others, “who 
are in @ prominent position, or & 
gaged in teaching, can more directh 
by word and speech spread abroad 
the light of undefiled faith.” 

Clearly, the first of these ways is 
the more important. The modern ap 
proach to a problem is observational 
The man of today is very ready to 
arrive by induction at generalizations 
—at scientific laws. If he personally 
knows A, B, C and D, who are al 
Catholics, and love their neighbor, 
he will readily induce the propos 
tion, “All Catholics love their neigh 
bors,” and that is half-way to the ir 
vestigation of the possibility of be 
coming a Catholic. No argument 
based on historical documents and 
the authority of the Scriptures wil 
have any weight beside the expert 
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ence of observing that Catholics live 
up to their precepts and do good. 

There, then, is the first responsi- 
bility of the Catholic layman, to let 
his light shine before men, that they 
may see his good works and glorify 
God. On the other hand the oppon- 
ents of the Church are on the look- 
out for its failures, and one scandal 
can undo the good of a hundred good 
Catholics. To quote a letter from 
Rome: “The Cippico scandal has, of 
course, done no good. It is being ex- 
ploited by the anti-religious section 
with a crudity that would be simply 
unbelievable in England.” The man 
outside the Church expects Catholics 
to follow the teachings of Christ; for 
the frailty of Catholics he makes no 
such allowance as he would make for 
his own. That a priest should be a 
good man makes a slighter impres- 
sion; he is paid to be so, the pagan 
feels; but good laymen—well, that 
makes him feel that “these Catholics 
have got something.” 

Now our pagan is not in the least 
interested in the number of times we 
go to Mass or how long we spend on 
our knees. He may perhaps think 
there must be something pretty re- 
markable happening if an English- 
man will get up for it at seven o’clock 
on a weekday; but I am afraid that 
in the towns in which I have lived 
the morning streets are not so 
thronged with Catholics on the way 
to Mass as to excite the curiosity of 
the casual watcher through the bed- 
room window. What our pagan looks 
for is results. If our devotions make 
us charitable, send us to visit the 
sick and the prisoners, make us spend 
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money on those who need it instead 
of on our pleasures, prompt us al- 
ways to say the kind and loving word, 
then they are leading directly to the 
conversion of England: if they do not 
do this, then there is something 
wrong, for they are not forming us 
in the image of Christ. 


Posit1vE Goop 


The pagan’s instinct is perfectly 
correct. You can go to Church in- 
sincerely, give vent to fine sentiments 
insincerely, but you cannot do good 
insincerely. My observation indi- 
cates that there are quite a number 
of Catholics who do stand up to this 
test, and I would remind you that 
the one thing that Christ names as 
meriting damnation is the omission 
to do positive good. “J was a stranger 
and ye took me not in...” Now 
this exemplary type of apostolic ac- 
tion is going to become steadily more 
important. The conventional moral- 
ity of half a century ago is rapidly 
decaying. Those who do not lie and 
steal and cheat and commit adultery 
are becoming rarer: when the process 
has completed itself and the facades 
of respectability have fallen to ruin, 
then the follower: of Christ will be 
seen in sharp <ontrast to his fellows, 
and men will know the worth of a re- 
ligion that can weather the storm. 

Exactly the same is true in public 
life and on the national and interna- 
tional scale. The facade is tumbling 
fast. Contempt for the rights of indi- 
viduals, judicial murder, cruelty, ly- 
ing and fraud, have been avowed 
instruments of policy for half a gen- 
eration. The respectable pagan, who 
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would like to return to the security 
of Victorian days, has no real an- 
swer to the new non-morality, except 
that he is afraid of it and does not 
like it. He has been saying for half 
a century or more that the founda- 
tion of morality is co-operation in a 
social system, or-the human heart’s 
natural promptings to goodness: to- 
day he sees just what social systems 
are prepared to do, and just what 
actions the human heart, without 
God’s help, prompts men to perform. 
Men have, by now, pretty generally 
realized that from science no moral- 
ity can be elicited. Outside science 
they find, at first, no sure ground. 
Men are scurrying to find some 
sort of religious sanction for morality 
that will make the nations behave 
themselves, but not inconvenience 
anyone’s private life; but without 
success. Now they are coming to see 
the Catholic Church as an invincible 
international force that will not com- 
promise with evil: to realize that if 
even a strong minority were sincere 
Catholics the work of the world’s 
problems would be solved. The pagan 
is indeed setting longing eyes on 
Christian morality. He would like 
some compromise by which he could 
have a moral world without assent- 
ing to the inconvenient laws of the 
Church (especially with regard to 
sexual morality) and without believ- 
ing the very unfamiliar and, to him, 
incredible teachings of theology. 
But here the Catholic layman car- 
ries on his work. He will not have 
less than the truth. He is committed 
to “open and constant profession of 
the obligation that the faith imposes.” 
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The offer to get together and finj 
some compromise-religion to sy 
everybody he must emphatically » 
ject. If some part of the Christig 
morality is desired, the whole muy 
be accepted. And here perhaps is th 
chief deadlock of today. 


Pusuic Lire 


Now this opportunity of “open ani 
constant profession of the obligation 
that the faith imposes” occurs mog 
notably in public life, where definit 
decisions have to be made and tram 
lated into action. When the Catholic 
in private life avows his faith an 
principles, those who disagree with 
him will generally steer off the sub 
ject, which makes them feel mor 
than a little uncomfortable. But: 
Catholic sitting on a Committee, a 
otherwise controlling the action tok 
taken on some matter in which Cathe 
lic principles differ from those of his 
colleagues, does a double work by 
his avowal. First, he does the apot 
tolic work of making these principle 
clear; secondly, he may be able 
steer his fellows into taking what k 
knows to be the right course. 

For this reason the Catholic hast 
positive duty to take part in public 
life, wherever he can. As an elector, 
he is bound to vote for those who i 
parliament or lvcal councils will sup 
port the Catholic view or approx 
mate most nearly thereto: this is ob 
vious and was recently reinforced by 
a pronouncement of the Holy Se. 
If he can become a member of aij 
local committee or consultative 0 
executive body of any kind, he should 
do so. There is scarcely any post it 
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which his influence will not be profit- 
able. But a man in such a position 
must know his faith: he must be able 
to give reasons for his decisions— 
and reasons which will seem to his 
colleagues to be good ones. I do not 

with any confidence on this 
subject because it is not the branch 
of Catholic action that I have adop- 
ted. But I believe that for the man 
or woman of affairs, able to handle 
men and women and to speak with 
confidence and decision, there is no 
more profitable field. 

Yet there is a third field of action 
foreshadowed by the encyclical — 
that those “in a prominent : position, 
or engaged in teaching, should spread 
abroad the light of undefiled faith.” 
Those of the laity, in fact, who can 
make their voices heard should do 
90, in the field of teaching and pub- 
lily confuting errors, whether by 
public speaking and the writing of 
articles, books and pamphlets, broad- 
casting or the films. It is clear that 
the appointed teachers are the clergy 
and the work of the laity should be 
supplementary, designed to say what 
the clergy cannot, or to reach those 
who will not read writings of clerical 
origin. 

It is obvious that school and uni- 
versity teachers have such opportuni- 
ties: they have contact with their 
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pupils, Catholic, Protestant or ignor- 
ant, for hours, whereas, the clergy 
may not reach them at all, and at best 
for a very short time. There may be 
occasion to teach the faith directly; 
but even where there is not, enor- 
mous good can be done simply by 
speaking as a Catholic. A elias of 
young people is very swift to sense a 
teacher’s attitude to the world. Many 
atheistic and indifferent teachers 


preach their negative and pernicious 
views simply by the way they talk 
about their specialty; the Catholic 
teacher can do the opposite. 


EVIDENCE GUILD 


Another form of work is that of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild: getting 
up to argue with the sturdy agnostic 
or atheist in Hyde Park or in a pub- 
lic hall. I am not quite sure what has 
happened to the prohibition of the 
laity from “undertaking to defend 
the Catholic doctrine in public dis- 
cussions with heretics”: perhaps the 
words “public discussion” have some 
unrestricted technical meaning, for I 
seem to have heard a good deal of it 
going on.* 

Those who have the gifts to reach 
a wider public are very strongly 
bound to make the attempt. I am 
sure that the Catholic novelist does 
a great deal of good. I owe my own 


1 The Code of Canon Law instructs Catholics, and not only the laity, that they should 
not hold public disputes or conferences with non-Catholics without previous permission of 
the Holy See or the local Bishop. The Canon is taken to refer to discussions on matters 
involving the Faith, and to discussions which are organized of set purpose. The aim of 

law is to preclude incompetent defence or presentation of Catholicism, and also to 
avoid the suggestion of Indifferentism on our part, which can arise from certain types 


of “Conference.” [Eprtor.] 
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first respect for the faith to the novels 
of Monsignor Benson, which I read 
simply because they seemed to me to 
be admirable stories. He has had 
plenty of followers: one has only to 
name Chesterton and Belloc, as the 
beginning of an admirable list. The 
Catholic films, watered down and 
sentimentalized as they often are, at 
least present the Faith in an attrac- 
tive light to those who have too often 
had it presented to them as repellent. 
But I need not concern myself too 
closely with these forms of action, 
for there are extremely few people 
who have the faculties to take part 
in them. 


You Can WRITE 


None the less, I believe that many 
could write usefully for the Church 
who do not attempt to do so. Most 
of us have a specialty—know more 
about something than do the ma- 
jority. I, for example, know some- 
thing about science and its history: 
others know something about medi- 
cine, law, education, nursing . . . the 
list is indefinitely long. Any edu- 
cated person who knows his subject 
can write a book or pamphlet to 
spread his opinions. All that is need- 
ed is to think out exactly what you 
want to say, write it down and keep 
on altering it until the language is as 
clear and simple as possible. Now I 
have found that Catholic scientists 
are generally not willing to write for 
the Church, and my impression is 
that there are not a great many books 
or articles by Catholic professional 
men and women presenting the Catho- 
lic view of their work. That is a lack. 
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The public do not know the valuable 
things that we could tell them. 

One thing is requisite for this king 
of action: to know what we believe, 
and why we believe it. We may be 
able to make our neighbors see that 
the results of the application of th 
system of Catholic morals are excel. 
lent, that if it were adopted it would 
solve the really important problems 
that threaten our world; and that 
Catholic morals and the scientific 
utilization of our material resource 
could lead the world to the realiza 
tion of a degree of happiness it has 
never yet experienced. But the or 
dinary man cannot believe what the 
Church requires him to believe, and 
most of us who have had some ex 
perience of this matter know that itis 
rarely profitable to piace the argu 
ments by which the doctrines of the 
Church are rationally established be 
fore a man who has grown up in the 
mental climate which I outlined at 
the beginning cf this article. If the 
Catholic layman is to follow up the 
impression he can make by his cor 
duct and principles by persuading his 
neighbor that this conduct flows from 
true beliefs, he is setting himself a 
very difficult task. 

His first step must be to demolish 
the position of the materialist, to e 
tablish that mental activity is not a 
mere concomitant of certain material 
changes, dependent on them and dis 
appearing when they cease. This is 4 
new kind of apostolate. The ordinary 
man is sure about science: scienct 
tells us about matter and when it tells 
us that something is going to happen, 
it is nearly always right. So the 
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ordinary man has come to rate the 
scientific method as the only method 
of gaining knowledge. He says to us: 
“Show me the evidence!” By evi- 
dence he usually means something 
that can be manifested to his senses. 
“Produce your God,” wrote a so- 
called free-thinker to me, “and I will 
pay fifty pounds to any charity you 
like to name.” Did he expect me to 
produce a specimen in a bottle to be 
tested chemically? But that is only 
an extreme form of a very usual atti- 
tude. The typical man of today will 
regard the existence of a spiritual 
world as an unnecessary hypothesis 
unless it explains something which 
science does not. I am not now only 
talking about scientists, because most 
young people, whether scientists or 
no, have today accepted the scientific 
standard of judging a hypothesis. 
Now the older method of proof 
was metaphysical, but the materialist 
and positivist do not recognize the 
validity of metaphysics. You may be 
able to grapple with them and show 
that metaphysics is a real science— 
or you may not. If you try St. 
Thomas’s five ways on the materialist 
or positivist, you will find that he 
does not accept St. Thomas’s assump- 
tions. Thus he will not agree with 
you that “everything that is moved 
is moved by something else”: even if 
he does not deny it, he will consider 
that the only ground we could have 
for supposing it is the fact that we 
have not experienced the contrary; 
and in view of the odd things the 
scientist is finding in the atom and 
elsewhere he would not be prepared 
to assent to it as a necessary prin- 
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ciple. To examine the materialist’s 
reactions to all the proofs would be 
too long a task, but I venture to 
think that none of them are, in fact, 
effective in convincing those who are 
not ready to assent. 


THREE WAYS OF APPROACH 


I, myself, favor the view that we 
shall best convince the materialist 
and positivist of the weakness of their 
views by showing thai there is very 
much in our experience that they 
cannot explain or deal with by ma- 
terialist or positivist methods. If 
their materialistic world-view does 
not include these things, then it is 
incomplete, and a reasonable man 
must supplement it by considering 
something akin to a spiritual world. 

The first of these things is the 
miraculous and ppreternatural. I 
have no doubt whatever that miracles 
continue to be performed, but it seems 
to me that the Church makes little 
effort to put this evidence into our 
hands. When talking about miracles 
on the radio, I wanted a clear factual 
account of the miracles at Lourdes 
with medical reports, dated, docu- 
mented, signed and photographed. 
All I could find was a reference to 
French publications which were not 
to be found in the not inconsiderable 
libraries to which I have access. De- 
tails of the extraordinary events of 
Fatima should have been collected at 
the time from witnesses, and set down 
in detail, accompanied by reprints 
from the Portuguese papers of the 
time. But the only forms in which I 
have had access to them are by no 
means such as to appeal to a scien- 
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tific enquirer. God sends miracles to 


convince men. Are we afraid of be-. 


ing laughed at for believing in such 
things? God forbid! 

The second approach is through 
science itself. There is a host of 
phenomena—clairvoyance, telepathy, 
divining, magical practices by primi- 
tive people—which together form 
massive evidence that there are hap- 
penings that confute the materialist’s 
hypothesis. We are afraid, again: be- 
cause these are not exclusively Catho- 
lic powers, and some indeed are for- 
bidden by the Church. But in their 
work on para-psychology, Professor 
J. B. Rhine and his colleagues have 
quite certainly demonstrated the 
power of the mind to transcend the 
limitations of matter, and have done 
so by proofs that men of science can- 
not reject, unless they are prepared 
to allege a huge fraud concerted by 
a mass of apparently normal aca- 
demic persons. The books emanating 
from this school should be read by 
everyone. If God wants scientific ma- 
terialism confuted, is it not likely that 
we should be given the means to con- 
fute it by science i.e., by the investi- 
gation of the powers of the mind? 

The third approach is by consider- 
ing the nature of experience and the 
nature of science. We must recall to 
the materialist’s mind that the world 
he knows differs extremely from that 
which science describes. The back- 
ground of sense experience, the qual- 
ity of the red of a rose, can never be 
put in a scientific statement which 
does not already contain it. A color- 
blind man can understand all that 
physics tells him about wave-lengths 
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and quanta, but he will be no neare 
knowing what I see in the rose. Ih 
the same way our wonderful synth. 
sizing power by which we knows 
person as one, or see the unity ina 
landscape, is beyond science, which 
operates by reducing our experiences 
to a multitude of abstractions which 
can be logically manipulated. Sq. 
ence can never describe what we fed 
in love or terror, in contemplation of 
beauty, for science has not the terms, 
The materialist cannot deny the real 
ity of these experiences: but he can 
not identify them with any material 
change. 

So the first point of the modem 
philosophic apostolate is simply to 
gain acceptance for the belief that 
mental activity cannot be described 
in terms of physical events, even 
though physical events may accom 
pany them. Once this is acknow 
ledged the way lies fairly clear. The 
existence of a spiritual world and 
God then seems possible, miraculous 
events likewise: and there is good 
hope that the obvious merits of the 
Christian life will turn the materialist 
into a seeker for God, and so create 
the conditions in which the gift of 
supernatural faith can be received. 


WARNING AND STIMULUS 
So I would say to the Catholic lay- 


man that materialism, in one form 
or another, is his first enemy, and 
that the troubles of the world are his 
ally. Nothing could be worse for the 
Church at the moment than a smooth 
successful world, with science daily 
explaining something new, raising 
the standard of living, and providing 
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fresh pleasures to while away our 
time. Today we have the sternest 
warning that man, relying on his own 
powers, will destroy himself. Therein 
js a tremendous stimulus to the hu- 
man race, driving them to seek some 
means of avoiding that doom. The 
Catholic layman has first to show, by 
example, that there is a way of life 
which will avoid that doom: secondly 
to lead people to the state of mind in 
which they can lead that life. For 
the first he can fit himself by prayer, 
for the second only by work and very 
hard work. He must first understand 
the presuppositions of the modern 
materialist and positivist — under- 
stand their world-view, how it was 
arrived at, on what it is based. 

He must then understand what 
sort of evidence for a spiritual world 
can make an effective appeal to the 
modern mind, and know how to ad- 
vance that evidence. Finally he has 
to offer to his hearers the essentials 
of the Catholic Faith and be able as 
far as possible to put these in modern 
language, and as little as possible in 
the language of the thirteenth century. 

It seems then that our Catholic 
apologist who intends to argue in 
words, and not to be content with the 
argument of example, must be to 
some extent a philosopher and theo- 
logian. And not only a Thomist, be- 
cause it is just as necessary to under- 
stand how men are thinking today 
as to understand the terms in which 
the Church has expressed herself. 
Now this is not a Herculean labor, 
but it is one that requires some as- 
sistance. The man or woman who 
would undertake it must be in touch 
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with the right books (in so far as 
these exist) while courses of lectures 
and the opportunity of question and 
answer are very necessary. 

This work has been taken in hand 
by the Newman Association: the 
courses of lectures given in London 
and, elsewhere, should be widely 
multiplied over the various Univer- 
sity centers—and this, I hope, will 
be done. And, of course, it is not 
enough to listen to lectures. How 
rarely do I get up from an hour’s 
lecture, able to write a page of fools- 
cap giving a connected account of 
what I have heard. The apologist in 
training must think for himself and 
put his thoughts on paper and finally 
drill himself into a familiarity with 
his subject matter. It is no small 
thing to try to stem the tide of ma- 
terialistic thinking that has swept 
and is sweeping over the civilized 
world. 


More CatTHotic SCHOLARS 


One more word. Many great move- 
ments start from a great book. It was 
the Origin of Species that gathered 
up all the vague evolutionary think- 
ing and converted the world to the 
idea of universal development and 
progress. Freud’s Traumdeutung, 
Frazer’s Golden Bough are examples 
of books that have moulded a genera- 
tion. Are Catholics producing such 
books? I do not think so. Why not? 
Because the tree of Catholic learning 
has no top. We expend tremendous 
vigor, very necessarily, on provid- 
ing schools for young children; for 
secondary education there is perhaps 
a little less enthusiasm, and at the 
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university and post-graduate levels 
there are far too few Catholics and 
those are working for the most part 
under non-Catholic teachers. I be- 
lieve Catholics are about seven or 
eight per cent of the population, but 
only about two-and-a-half per cent 
of the University of Cambridge— 
Oxford is better off in this respect, it 
is true. We need more Catholic 
scholars: not priests wth their mani- 
fold duties to perform, but laymen 
who will carry out research in a 
Catholic spirit—in a true spirit; not 
seeking to avoid or explain away the 
activity of God in his creaticn, ra- 
tional or irrational. If we have 
enough such scholars, great men will 
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be found among them to write th 
great books that will some day mor 
the world. 

Finally, then, every Catholic lay. 
man or woman, has to ask: “Wha 
am I doing for the conversion of the 
world?” If the answer is nothing 
then a very grave omission is re 
vealed. If the answer is something, 
could it not be more? The need could 
not be more serious. When England 
was at war, we undertook traini 
and anyone who was deliberately do 
ing nothing was an object of som 
contempt to himself and his neigh 
bors. Today the City of God is be 
leaguered and the obligation to de 
fend it is absolute. 


Slavery in Russia 


“It can no longer be denied that the Soviet Union is making 
use of large numbers of prisoners as forced labor in conditions 
denying to them the basic human rights; that these human be- 
ings, once deprived of their liberty, are maintained in conditions 
of wretchedness and under-nourishment; that under the cloak of 
arrest for crimes and other offenses against the regime the Soviet 
Government has acquired for itself a vast body of cheap labor 
utterly without rights; that, in short, the Soviet Union has in- 
stituted a slave system recruited from among its own citizens 
which in scope has no parallel in history.”—Christopher Mayhew, 
British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, addressing a UN 
committee in Paris on October 15, 1948. 
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A Study in Arbitration 


Rosert D. Crozier, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver, Colo. 


Reprinted from the Jesuit BULLETIN* 


i is a story of one priest’s 
work in the field of industrial re- 
lations. He is typical of that group 
of clergymen, growing in number, 
who in almost every section of the 
United States are conducting classes 
for labor representatives and _per- 
sonnel directors, and who in a variety 
of ways are making their contribu- 
tions to improved industrial relations. 

In 1943 Father Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
opened the St. Louis University 
Labor College. At almost the same 
time he began to be invited to act 
as arbitrator in labor disputes. After 
participating as mediator or arbi- 
trator in. more than 300 disputes, 
Father Brown confesses surprise that 
he continues to be acceptable year 
after year to the same parties. When- 
ever a case is decided, someone must 
lose. The more cases which an ar- 
bitrator decides, the more oppor- 
tunities he has to disappoint people. 
Consequently, the normal period of 
an arbitrator’s acceptability is short. 
However, Father Brown’s services 
continue to be demanded despite— 
or perhaps because—of his habit of 
calling things as he sees them and 
calling them but once. 

On one occasion Father Brown 
arbitrated four cases on the same 
day at one of the major Saint Louis 


packing houses. The situation was 
critical, and the union and company 
had requested an immediate decision 
as each case was heard. After the 
first case Father Brown said: “The 
union wins.” He heard the second 
case and said: “I think the union 
clearly gets this decision.” The third 
issue was much more closely con- 
tested, but, after weighing the evi- 
dence for a while, Father Brown 
said: “I think the union has a little 
bit the better of the evidence and 
wins the case.” 

The company representative then 
jokingly said: “Well, now there’s no 
reason to hear this fourth case be- 
cause by the law of averages we are 
entitled to win at least one out of 
four.” However, when all the evi- 
dence was in, Father Brown said: 
“I’m sorry; but the union wins this 
one, too.” The company representa- 
tive rose and said: “As long as I am 
manager of this company, you can 
arbitrate any of our cases. You de- 
cide them as you think they should 
be decided. You don’t work on per- 
centages.” 

Back in 1943, when the newly cre- 
ated War Labor Board was putting 
out directive after directive, and 
union representatives and personnel 
officials were laboring to keep abreast 
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of the changing situation, Father 
Brown opened the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Labor School. Shortly thereafter 
he was appointed a member of the 
War Labor Board. Struggling with 
the Board’s legislation during the 
day, he was in a position to dissemi- 
nate it in its simplest form to the 
night classes of the Labor College. 


CURRICULUM 


Finding that its adult students, 
despite the lack of formal education, 
were definitely above average in in- 
telligence, the Labor College organ- 
ized classes in collective bargaining, 
labor law, parliamentary procedure 
and speech. In the months that fol- 
lowed there was considerably more 
information and considerably less 
table-pounding in the labor negotia- 
tions in and around St. Louis. For 
this the St. Louis University Labor 
College claims no credit, but undoubt- 
edly its influence was an important 
factor. 

Since the war the Labor College 
at St. Louis University has continued 
to offer a basic curriculum geared 
towards helping labor representatives 
to know not only what to say in ne- 
gotiations but how to say it effec- 
tively. The Labor College has found 
that the workshop rather than formal 
lecture is the most effective method 
of instruction. Union representatives 
have to prepare briefs; so in the 
Labor College they write briefs. 
Union representatives have to nego- 
tiate with management, and they 
have to argue cases before arbitrat- 
ors; so in the Labor College part of 
the class becomes management, part 
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becomes labor, and they negotiate 
with each other. The balance of the 
class criticizes the arguments and 
the methods of fellow students, From 
this laboratory they carry the habit 
learned into actual negotiations, 

Asked whether a labor schod 
should teach Catholic ethics, Father 
Brown distinguishes: “If by ethics 
you mean the ordinary rules of 
Christian conduct, the answer is, ‘no’ 
Labor union representatives need no 
more instructions on the Ten Com 
mandments than any other group of 
people. Neither de we try to reduce 
to simple formulas the complex ques 
tions of collective bargaining. Mord 
theologians,” continues _ Father 
Brown, “have great difficulty in de 
ciding the rightness or wrongness of 
certain tactics used in industrial dis 
putes. The sitdown strike, for in 
stance, was debated at length by the 
ablest scholars in learned theological 
journals. We cannot reduce to sim- 
plicity matters which able scholars 
find difficult. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“However, we do try to impress 
upon people the responsibility of in- 
dividuals for the actions of the group. 
I am convinced,” Father Brown em 
phasizes, “that one of the basic de 
fects of public morality at the present 
time is the tendency of the individual 
to hide behind the anonymity of 4 
corporation or an association or 4 
union. We have tried in the Labor 
College to impress upon people that 
group action can be just as wrong a 
individual action and that individuals 
who compose the group have a moral 
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responsibility for what that group 
does.” 

Father Brown explains the present 
disunity in industrial relations not 
by blaming labor for a blind hatred 
of management, as some managerial 
partisans would have it; nor by blam- 
ing individual managers for a brutal 
disregard of the dignity of workmen, 
as some of the more violent labor 
journalists would report it; but by 
calling attention to basic defects in 
our contemporary social and eco- 
nomic structure. 


INSECURITY AND INSTABILITY 


As he analyzes it, the modern in- 
dustrial worker is rootless. While 
seniority rules have improved job 
tenure, the wage earner works for his 
company on a day-to-day basis. 
Theoretically, his term of employ- 
ment is dependent upon the will of 
his employer. Irrespective of the 
number of years which he may work, 
the relationship is essentially un- 
stable. Such insecurity and instabil- 
ity tend to build up a feeling of class 
consciousness and even class war- 
fare, rather than a spirit of coopera- 
tion and identity of interest with the 
business enterprise. Any approach 
to industrial ‘relations which fails to 
take note of this instability and in- 
security is superficial at best. 

In general, Father Brown advo- 
cates all types.of industrial reform 
which give the worker a greater sense 
of participation in and identity with 
the enterprise with which he is asso- 
ciated. Examples are assurance of 
tenure, opportunity for promotion 
within the enterprise, some oppor- 
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tunity to participate in development 
and improvement of methods of pro- 
duction, adequate recognition of the 
importance of the individual’s con- 
tribution, representation in determin- 
ing the conditions of employment, 
and an adequate system of retirement 
pensions. 

Probably Father Brown’s ability 
and success as an arbitrator is the 
fact that appeals to most of us. Al- 
though the Labor College teaches ar- 
bitration, this arbitrator par excel- 
lence insists that arbitration itself 
cannot be taught. Skill in arbitration 
presupposes some knowledge of in- 
dustrial organization and a_back- 
ground in labor law and collective 
bargaining. After that it is up to the 
individual arbitrator. Father Brown’s 
recipe for successful arbitration is 
simple. Let the parties do the talk- 
ing. Get all the important facts. 
Don’t be anxious to please. Give the 
decision which the situation seems 
to require. He hastens to add, how- 
ever, that the right decision always 
has to be workable and should al- 
ways fall within the range of expec- 
tation of the parties. A decision 
which completely surprises everybody 
concerned can usually be set down as 
a bad decision. 


AN UNWORKABLE DECISION 


In this connection, Father Brown 
remembers a case where an arbitrator 
of a dispute over wages in a depart- 
ment store awarded the employes an 
increase of ten cents per a and 


back-pay for a period of six months 
because the dispute had begun at the 


earlier date. He heard the case in 
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early December and gave his decision 
to the parties on December 20. With 
the substance of the decision no one 
quarreled, but the arbitrator added 
that this six months’ back-pay was to 
be paid on December 24 in the form 
of a Christmas bonus.+ This part of 
the decision threw the store into 
turmoil. The employes were led to 
expect immediate payment, but the 
store, even by employing all account- 
ants available, could not have made 
the payment within four days. The 
decision, instead of creating peace, 
caused untold dissatisfaction. It is 
to such situations that Father Brown 
refers when he says that a decision 
must be workable. 


INGENUITY NEEDED 


As a mediator Father Brown has 
had to use personal friendliness, a 
sharp insight into issues, and con- 
siderable ingenuity, to bring the 
parties to voluntary agreement. He 
tells a story of a situation which de- 
veloped in an eastern plant sometime 
ago. The union was interested in the 
improvement of specific working con- 
ditions; the company was concerned 
with the cost in dollars and cents of 
the union’s requests. Offer and 
counter-offer had brought the parties 
to a position where the union was, 
willing to settle for improvements 
which both parties estimated would 
cost 1134 cents per hour per work- 
man. The company’s top offer was 
improvements which would not ex- 
ceed 11% cents. This situation was 
critical because each of the parties 
had made its “final” offer and taken 
its “last” stand. Emotions were 
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aroused and further compromise ap. 
peared impossible. After acquainting 
himself thoroughly with the issues, 
Father Brown requested the parties 
to recalculate the cost of the unions 
final offer of settlement. It developed 
that a slight mistake had been mak 
and that the union’s offer would cos 
a shade less than 114% cents, which 
the company had offered. That se. 
tled the argument. 


Anpb Luck, Too 


Sometimes, however, only a stroke 
of luck can save a difficult situation 
At a large steel plant in Illinois 
strike had been in progress several 
months. Father Brown was invited 
to attend the union meeting at which 
members would vote on a new pro 
posal which had been the result of 
his mediation efforts. Debate raged 
loud and long. It looked as if the 
proposal would be turned down and 
the strike would continue. Suddenly 
the meeting was disrupted by two 
rowdy drunks who tried to fore 
their way into the hall. As they were 
taking their forced exit, one shouted: 
“T want to hear Father Brown talk” 
From the front row came the spor 
taneous reply: “Go to Mass on Sur 
day!” The hall rocked with laughter. 
When order was restored, a member 
rose immediately and moved to at 
cept the proposal. With the tenseness 
gone, the motion was carried by 4 
large majority. 

Father Brown cites this case # 
proof that sometimes a mediator’ 
success depends not on his ow 
ability but on fortuitous and happy 
circumstances. It is just this humility 
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and good will that have earned for 
Father Brown the confidence and re- 
spect of both company and union 
representatives. They know he is not 
looking for personal prestige and has 
no axe to grind. As he says in the 
reface to his recent booklet on the 
Taft-Hartley Act: “His reluctance to 
go out on a limb is balanced by a 
hope of being of some slight service 
in the promotion of peaceful indus- 
trial relations.” No one can doubt 
that he and other priests like him are 
rendering a service of which Catho- 
lics everywhere can be justly proud. 


For the Parish Library 
or Study Club. 


Catholic Faith and 
Modern Theologies 


by John W. Moran, S.J. 


The following topics are 
treated: Knowledge of God, 
Divinity of Christ, Justifica- 
tion by Faith and Good 
Works, Original Sin, Virgin- 
ity, Marriage and Divorce. 


$2.00 
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— Books of Meaning a 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


By Anne Seesholtz The pageantry of kings 
and bishops, minnesingers and pilgrim, Teu- 
tonic Knights, townfolk and peasants, the 
wealthy families and suffering poor, as well 
as the social conflicts of her Time, form the 
rich background for this portrait of an amaz- 
ing Christian saint. e $2.75 


SAINT MARGARET 
OF CORTONA 


By Francois Mauriac ‘‘I have never praised 
Mauriac before, but now I must say that here 
he is at his best. We have here a noble piece 
of work + may start a new method of 
hagiography which will give us saints that 
are alive.”"—J. M. Lelan, Ph.D., Books on 
Trial. $3.00 


POETIC ART 


By Paul Claudel For those to whom the idea 
of French thought evokes the spirit of Car- 
tesian rationalism, Poetic Art will reveal the 
equally important mystical and dreamy aspects 
of French speculation ef which Claudel is an 
original protagonist. $2. 


EMPEROR FREDERICK II 


By David G. Einstein For centuries the name 
of Emperor Frederick Il—the last of the 
Holy Roman Emperors—has lain under a 
mantle of hate and calumny. This is a keen 
and sympathetic study of the man and his 
life. $4.50 


ART AND FAITH 


Exchange of Letters Between Jacques Mari- 
tain and Jean Cocteau “A fascinating 
illumination of the intellectual and spiritual 
association of two of France’s great modern 
writers and thinkers.”—America. $2.75 


At Your Bookstore or Use Coupon 
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The Meaning of Power 


DonaLp J. Prerce 


Reprinted from the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEart* 


HE MOST strikingly political ob- 

ject of our time is the Totalitarian 
State. Until the outbreak of the First 
World War fashion in modern poli- 
tics seemed to favor the liberal type 
of government. The practice of elect- 
ing parliaments to rule countries had 
spread over most of the earth. The 
sphere of the politician had been lim- 
ited to matters that were undeniably 
the common concern of all the citi- 
zens. The individual was allowed at 
least as much freedom as was consist- 
ent with public safety. Laissez-faire 
was still the order of the day. There 
were signs of a coming change, but 
they were either obscure or insignifi- 
cant in volume. Only a few people 
suspected that ihe future aot 6) not 
follow the vogue of representative in- 
stitutions and private initiative. Few- 
er still expressed their suspicions. 
Little attention was paid to books like 
Belloc’s The Servile State, which tried 
to expose and emphasize current 
threats to freedom. The approaching 
wave of totalitarianism provoked 
practically nothing in the way of a 
general alarm or defense. 

The past three decades have wit- 
nessed a rapid and drastic change in 
popular thinking about politics. 
Where formerly such terms as “par- 
liament,” “representative govern- 





ment,” “universal suffrage,” ani 
“democracy” held sway, new or cop 
trary expressions like “dictator,” “ 
talitarianism,” “the party line,” ani 
“police state,” vie for supremacy, 
People are vividly aware that fre 
dom no longer “broadens down fron 
precedent to precedent.” They an 
acutely conscious that liberty is i 
great danger of perishing from th 
earth. Re-education along these line 
began with the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. It continued with the rie 
of Fascism in Italy and of Nation 
Socialism in Germany, as well 
with a succession of sangui 
“purges” in Russia. It reached a ch 
max with the crises of the Second 
World War and of the post-war 
riod. It is still at that climax. 
citizens of the Western World, faced 
with the vast threat of militant Com 
munism centered in Russia, are com 
cerned as never before with the fee 
tures, the character and the back 
ground of contemporary totalitariar- 
ism. That is why a book like Tota 
Power, by Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., is perfectly timed to meet the 
interests and the needs of the hour. 
Father Walsh approaches the ques 
tions of the meaning, the history and 
the future of “total power” through 
a study of the life and the works of 


1 Total Power: A Footnote to History. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Doubleday Com- 


pany, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 373. $5.75, 
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Karl Haushofer, the founder and 
leading exponent of the science—or 
pseudo-science—of geopolitics. The 
subject of geopolitics, insofar as the 
latter is a legitimate study, is the in- 
fluence of geography upon history. 
In the hands of Haushofer and his 
fellow German “geopoliticians” be- 
tween the two World Wars, it became 
something more and less—an intellec- 
tual conspiracy to aid and abet the 
Nazi world conquest. Jt was this as- 

t of German geopolitics that led 
the Allied authorities to consider 
Haushofer as a possible candidate 
for trial among the international 
criminals at Niiremberg. One of the 
chief agents through whom they ap- 
proached and interrogated the ex- 
geopolitician wes Father Walsh who, 
after “twenty years of attentive study 
of Haushofer’s activities,” was prob- 
ably the best qualified person in the 
world at the time to perform the task. 


HAvUSHOFER’S TEACHINGS 


When questioned by Father Walsh 
and other officials about the relations 
of his geopolitical work to the rise 
and the character of Nazism, Haus- 
hofer attempted unsuccessfully to 
er his innocence. The facts that 
e himself had been harshly treated, 
and his son Albrecht murdered by 
the Nazis, gave some weight to his 
argument that he had aided the Hit- 
ler régime unwillingly. On the other 
hand he was forced to admit that he 
had contributed very largely to the 
Nazi philosophy and schemes of ex- 
pansion. 

Haushofer’s teachings, which had 
been expounded after 1919 over a 
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period of more than two decades in 
“forty published volumes and four 
Recor essays, articles, lectures and 
reviews,” and which contained “a 
provocative theory of territorial ex- 
pansion which, in essence, was sim- 
ply an apology for international theft, 
prepared in advance of the event,” 
have been. summarized by Father 
Walsh (pages 260-1) as follows: 


Lebensraum, a doctrine of alleged 
necessity for more territory to meet the 
needs of German-speaking groups. 
German blood made German soil. 
Autarchy, a program of economic self- 
sufficiency designed to emancipate Nazi 
Germany from dependence on imports 
and foreign markets, was a proclaimed 
objective of the Nazi economy. Pan- 
Regionalism, the coordination of con- 
tiguous territories under the domina- 
tion of strong centralized leadership, 
was a prime objective of Nazi policy. 
Germany’s destiny would be fulfilled 
only by including all the states of 
Central Europe in a Germanized em- 
pire: land power versus sea power, 
which involved control of the strategic 
Heartland (“a space now roughly 
synonymous with Soviet Russia”) as 
an offset to England’s control of the 
seas. Frontiers, the gradual expansion 
of German power beyond artificial and 
man-made boundaries until natural 
frontiers are achieved, the determina- 
tion and acquisition of which would 
devolve unilaterally on Germany. 
Boundaries should be zones, not lines. 

These views, sedulously propagated 
by Haushofer, acquired a new and 
portentous significance when they 
were taken over by Hitler, incorpo- 
rated in his volume, Mein Kampf, 
and made the basis for his plan of 
world conquest. This influence the 
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geopolitician refused, when ques- 
tioned, to admit. But, Father Walsh 
says: 

I disagreed vigorously with Haus- 
hofer’s contention that his ideas were 
violently distorted and abused by Hit- 
ler against the wishes and intent of 
their author. . . . His specific denial of 
complicity with Hitler in writing Mein 
Kampf is correct in a technical sense. 
What he contributed at a given point 
in Hitler’s psychological evolution was 
a’ line of argument, a thesis, and a 
series of geographical facts heavily 
weighted with political significance. 

Hitler’s earlier speeches were in the 
demagogic tradition: impassioned de- 
nunciation of Versailles, ridicule of 
the Weimar Republic, references to the 
menace of Bolshevism, indictment of 
Jews and world Jewry, attacks on the 
democracy of Western Powers, exalta- 
tion of Germanic blood, appeals to 
German honor—and a crusade of re- 
venge for the “stab in the back.” But 
in Mein Kampf a new strain appears. 
In addition to the old clichés we find 
frequent invocation of lebensraum, dis- 
cussions of the relationship between 
living area and outward security, evalu- 
ation of space as furnishing depth in 
defense, appeals for natural frontiers, 
a balancing of land power versus sea 
power, and the place of geography in 
military strategy. 

This graduation from rabble-rousing 
to the elementary stages of geopolitics 
is too striking and too circumstantial 
to be a mere coincidence, in view of 
the type of reading matter that Haus- 
hofer admitted he had brought to Hit- 
ler and Hess in Landsberg prison. In 
Chapter XIV of Mein Kampf one can 
almost feel the presence of Karl Haus- 
hofer, although the lines were written 
by Hess at the dictation of Hitler. 
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What Haushofer did was to hand ove 
a sheathed sword of conquest from his 
arsenal of schoiarly research. Hitler 
unsheathed the blade, sharpened th 
edge, and threw away the scabbard, 
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But while convicting Haushofer of 
providing Hitler with an effectin 
weapon for planned aggression, Fe 
ther Walsh by no means indicts him 
as the chief villain in the Nazi 
Behind both Hitler and Haushofer he 
pictures a long line of more or less 
representative Germans and _ other 
Europeans who set the stage and pre 
pared the program which the Nazis 
used. These contributors to modem 
totalitarianism form a numerous and 
distinguished company, which ip 
cludes such outstanding figures a 
Machiavelli and Luther, Descartes 
and Kant, Hobbes and Hume, Riche 
lieu and Herder, Hegel and Fichte, 
Treitschke and Friedrich List, Wag- 
ner and Neitzsche, Arthur van den 
Buick and General Lodendorff, Diet- 
rich Eckart and Oswald Spengler. 
Back of the tyranny and the barbari- 
ties of the Nazi State looms the sinis- 
ter figure of the modern humanistic 
philosopher. Against this background 
the life and the work of Karl Haus 
hofer look comparatively innocent. 
Indeed, by far the larger part of the 
study, Total Power, is devoted to 
other topics. Of its 353 pages of text 
less than eighty are concerned mainly 
with the Haushofers, father, son and 
wife, though the idea of geopolitics 
appears frequently like a gaudy 
thread throughout the remainder of 
the work. Four chapters, which make 
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up half the entire book, are given 
over to an examination of the nature 
and the history of power. These are 
entitled, respectively, “The Anatomy 
of Power,” the “Abuse of Power,” 
“The Anatomy of Revolution,” and 
“Humanism and the World Revolu- 
tion.” Under the heading “Challenge” 
are included two chapters, one of 
which deals with “New Geopolitics in 
Europe and Asia,” and the other with 
“Responsibilities of America in the 
Atomic Age.” 


This diversity of content in a single 
study is due to the fact that Total 
Power is really a condensation of a 
larger, three-volume work which is 
still in process of preparation. Of the 
latter the first part “institutes an in- 
quiry into the concept of power as 
an externalized expression of intel- 
lect and attempts to trace the evolu- 
tion — and devolution — of power 
forms, together with a study of the 
causes leading to revolution.” The 
second volume of the trilogy “will 
present a factual and considered esti- 
mate of the entire Niremberg epi- 
sode: its inception, its legal and mor- 
al basis, its findings, and its bearings 
on the development of international 
law.” The third and last will pre- 
sumably be concerned with the pres- 
ent political condition of the world 
in which “the consequences that 
stream from the Nazi gamble for to- 
tal power, merging, as they do, with 
the resurgent dynamics of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, coalesce to create 
the second most urgent international 
challenge now confronting civilized 
thinking.” In the present volume 
certain passages of relevant material 
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have . . . been quoted in considerable 
measure from . . . previous manu- 
scripts and are utilized . . . because 
of their direct bearing on contempo- 
rary events.” 


PoLiTIcCAL POWER 


In a a analysis of the ana- 
tomy of power Father Walsh proceeds 
to explain the nature and the origin, 
the history and the —— prima- 
rily of political power. His findings 
here are illuminating upon a host of 
points. 

Power .. . is inherent in the concept 
of authority and hence began when au- 
thority was first exercised in human 
aggregations. . . . The control of power 
was first a family matter, then a group 
problem, then a tribal question, then 
a national concern, then a continental 
danger, until finally, in our day and 
generation, it degenerated into a uni- 
versal challenge, the ultimate resolu- 
tion of which may well determine the 
form of civilization to prevail during 
the next chapter in the history of the 
race... . Political power . . . though it 
reaches and affects all the people all 
the time, appears . . . to be the least 
understood of all .. . forms. . . . The 
most astounding quality in the complex 
of the power function is the ready sub- 
mission of millions of human beings to 
the decrees of a handful of other hu- 
man beings temporarily vested with 
the symbols of authority. On the or- 
ders of these few functionaries a whole 
nation moves to the right or to the left; 
trafic laws are established, sanitary 
regulations obeyed, taxes are levied, 
and, in the supreme emergency of war, 
millions of men leave their homes, their 
fields, their shops and their families to 
troop into barracks and eventually to 
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fields of battle from which great num- 
bers never return. 


In the case of Germany it resulted 
in a cult of Hitler which destroyed 
both subject and object of the obedi- 
ence. . . . Authority, at root, is an 
attribute of right reason, and the mind 
instinctively accepts the necessity of a 
controlling and directive power in any 
large aggregation of men. It is a dic- 
tate of rationality, a corollary of the 
social tendency inherent in human na- 
ture and ultimately descends from the 
author of nature. . . . The crucial test 
comes with the selection of the indi- 
viduals who are to wield power in the 
concrete. Failure to exercise discrimi- 
nation in the choice of such deputies 
is the source of much of the evil repute 
attaching to political power. ... It is 
doubtless a platitude to observe once 
more that a pevple will have govern- 
ment about as good as it deserves. ... 
Ultimate disaster seems to be the most 
predictable of all the hazards attend- 
ing unbridled use of political power. 
If the mastery is exercised wisely and 
with social vision, the sequel can be a 
boon for the community. If employed 
narrowly for the advantage of one per- 
son, one group, one class, one state, 
or one nation, the consequences are 
usually disastrous for the rank and file 
of humanity. 


ABUSE OF POWER 


In dealing with the subject of the 
abuse of power Father Walsh goes 
for his examples chiefly to Nazi Ger- 
many, whose vast masses of official 
crimes, including the systematic en- 
slavement, torture and murder of 
millions of human beings, is not only 
scarcely without a parallel in history, 
but is attested as those of no other 
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régime by tons of documents whid 
in many cases were the work of tk 


very criminals themselves. Much o sh 
this evidence remains to be thorough Ye 
ly sifted and utilized by historian tie 


But in an extensive chapter Fath 
Walsh provides a survey, interpretel 
in terms of the abuse of power, d 
the crime record of the Hitlerian x 
gime, and high-lights it with authe 
ticated statistics and quotations cor 
veying some of the most horrifyin 
facts revealed at Niiremberg. Amoy 
the latter, perhaps the most dreadfi 
was not any of the physical acts, m 
volting though many of these wer. 
Rather it was the perversion of a 
thority and obedience themselves 
from which there could be no appeal 


The justification advanced by Hoes 
(one of the Niiremberg mass murder 
ers)—that he was simply executing th 
orders of his superiors—was, in effect, 
identical with the pleas in abatemet 
made by Ribbentrop, Keitel . . . Hes | 
... and most of the defendants. This § {rc 
twisted mentality demonstrates how — m 
completely the concept of law, or per J to: 
sonal responsibility, and the dignity § m 
human personality had been corrupted B og 
under the Nazi régime; legality r¥ y. 
ceived a new definition: blind obed:- 
ence to the decrees, or even the a 
sumed wish of Hitler. Provided the 
thing to be done, however repulsive, 
was authorized on a piece of pape 
bearing an administrator’s signature 
and adorned with an assortment o 
stamps, endorsements, or initials, it 
became a legal act. The subordinate 
needed only proof of legitimacy o 
origin in a document to cancel out all 
hesitation in committing murder, 
bery, or any other act which in ited 
was forbidden by natural law, German§ 
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law, and international convention. Nazi 
law meant Nazi power, but power certi- 
fied in due form. 

Yet nothing could be more im- 
moral than such exercise of power. 


ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION 


For his analysis of the anatomy of 
revolution Father Walsh uses chiefly 
the Russian example. In this chapter 
he reduces political revolution to a 
formula and proceeds to show in de- 
tail how the formula applies to mod- 
ern Russia and also to Germany. The 
formula is as follows: 

Let Distress become Discontent in- 
famed by Education directed by an 
Organization under skilled Leadership 
utilizing some final Crisis provoked by 
the Stupidity of the old régime, and the 
result will be a Revolutionary Situa- 
tion. The limitations on success are the 
Vill to Power and Armament if needed. 

But lest any one should conclude 
from this that revolutions are always 
merely the work of a few conspira- 
tors imposing their will on a reluctant 
multitude, the following significant 
comparison between Bolshevism and 
Nazism is added: 

Whereas Lenin was the culmination 
of a stubborn revolutionary tradition 
which had been nourished in Russia 
since 1825 by an underground of pro- 
fessional rebels who were always in a 
minority, Hitler drew his sustenance 
from the public domain of Germanic 
humanism and admired metaphysics. 

In his concluding chapters Father 
Walsh describes recent conditions of 
_— power, especially in Soviet 

ussia, the United States and Japan, 
and attempts to assess prospects for 
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the future in these fields. The posi- 
tion of Japan he sums up with mod- 
erate hopefulness and closes with an 
apposite Japanese comment: “We 
have secured new skins and it now 
remains to see what will be put into 
them.” The course of the Russians, 
on the other hand, could scarcely be 
more disturbing. By their conduct 
they give every evidence of having 
taken over the geopolitical madness 
of Haushofer and Hitler, and of pur- 
suing a plan aimed deliberately at 
universal revolution, global conquest 
and total power. In the face of this 
threat to the world and to themselves, 
the people of the United States are 
faced with the choice of supporting 
other nations against Russian aggres- 
sion or of attempting to survive 
alone. Their position and the con- 
clusions offered to them by the author 
of Total Power are summed up as 
follows: 

The inquiry (conducted in this vol- 
ume) ... terminates in four proposi- 
tions that derive from the record of the 
German attempt at world revolution 
and from the geopolitics of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Power without law is tyranny. Law 
without power is impotence. Power 
controlled by justice obedient to the 
eternal law is the destined mission of 
America. The hour has struck to rise 
and meet it. walking humbly in the 
sight of God, or else retreat to our 
Atlantic stronghold, admit the exist- 
ence of two worlds, and wait grimly 
for the ice age of international rela- 
tions to set in. 

Such is the condition to which sev- 
eral centuries of searching for un- 
limited power has brought mankind. 
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Internationally, systematic aggression individual are completely suborj, 
presents a constant and compelling nated, in the name of the group, 
challenge to every peace-loving na- the appetites of a few. It is the greg 
tion. In the domestic sphere the regi- peril which threatens our generation 
mentation of society is increasingly It will be exorcised only when th 
demanded as a sacrifice to the inter- ideas which lie behind it have bea 
ests of local tyrants or to the necessi- refuted and rejected, and the ma 
ties of armed defense. This is the who promote it have been restrainel 
meaning of total power: a condition and discredited. That is the enormoy 
in which the rights and values of the task that faces the present world, 


On Destroying Prejudice 


Rule number one to abolish prejudice should be to stop it in the home. 
Teach children, in God’s words, to love one another. If only everyone did 
that, intolerance of all races and religions would die in one generation. 
Prejudice begins in the home. And many a race riot, many a lynching, if 
it could be traced back far enough, would be found to originate at mother’s 
gentle lips. 

It can be stopped. It can be stopped in the home, the factory, the office, 
the corner store and the “exclusive” clubs. It calls for men of courage 
and women of tact and wisdom. It calls for a reaffirmation by all Catholics 
of their faith; for a good Catholic cannot possibly be a party to prejudice. 

The American record is black with injustices against minorities. It is 
only in this century—this atomic age—that something concrete is being 
done about it. Catholics must be in the vanguard of all movements toward 
greater tolerance. They must remember that not one single prejudice 
against any minority in this country can be substantiated in fact. Not a 
single one. Reports and books are available. The truth is there for those 
who want to find it—John J. Ryan in the Victorian, January, 1949. 
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St. Luke and the Human Animal 
Hersert A. Ratner, M.D. 
Director of Student Health, Loyola University, Chicago 


Program note for the celebration of the Feast of St. Luke by the faculty 
and students of the Stritch School of Medicine of Loyola University, 
October 18, 1948. 
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S': LUKE was a physician who treated human beings. The modern 
physician treats human beings. Human beings have not changed 
through the ages. We are still confronted with a type of animal who, 
being rational, has free will and makes decisions in the light of objects 
and pleasures to be attained. 


The lower animals are not rational. They do not make decisions. 
They do not weigh the present in the light of the future. They auto- 
matically follow a pattern of instincts that are directly ordered to a good 
animal life. Thus, the lower animal automatically leads a good animal 
life. 

But man has free will. He must make choices: a career choice, a 
mating choice, an eating and drinking choice. He makes life-time and 
day-by-day choices. When hé makes 100 per cent right choices, he 
enjoys a good human animal life. 


We all know how difficult it is to choose rightly. Yet every time we 
fail to do so, we are one step lower than the lower animals. Thus, we 
more characteristically observe man not simply as a rational animal, 
but as a worrying animal and as a frustrated animal, and even as an 
irrational animal. He is ambitiously striving in a material world to 
attain goals which once attained are empty in honor. He snatches at 
sensual pleasures which in their essence are fleeting and trivial. He 
substitutes short-range pleasures for long-range happiness. 


To be as smart as a lower animal we have to make 100 per cent right 
choices. The natural historian is recording our difficulties. As a species 
the more we “progress,” the faster we die as measured by the birth 
rate. The rat unit, which is the human animal’s mode of carrying 
on the procreative work of the species, is rapidly degenerating in di- 
vorce, fornication, adultery and perversion. The physician is also 
noting our difficulties. Modern man hates death, so he spends his life 
in fear of death. He fears disease, so he expends his health as a hypo- 
chondriac. He is a vitamin-taking, antacid-consuming, barbiturate- 
sedated, aspirin-alleviated, weed-habituated, benzedrine-stimulated, 
psychosomatic-diseased, surgically-despoiled animal. In other words, he 
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is a fatigued, peptic-ulcerated, tense, headachy, nicotinized, over-stimu- 
lated, neurotic, tonsilless creature. 

He has troubles with his spouse, his children, his neighbors. He 
hates the poor or the rich. He is nationalistic. He is racial minded. 
When he attains the highest, he more often manages to achieve the 
lowest. Medical men must never forget that it was the country with 
pre-eminent leadership in science which overnight descended into the 

blackness of the vicious medical experimentation of the concentration 
’ camps. Wrong choices have dreadful consequences. 


MAN WirnHoutT VIRTUE 


Thus we must remember with Aristotle that the free-willing man 
can become the “free-wheeling” man. “For man, when perfected, is 
the best of animals, but when separated from law and justice, he is the 
worse of all; since armed injustice is the more dangerous and he is 
equipped at birth with arms, meant to be used by intelligence and virtue, 
which he may use for the worse ends. Wherefore, if he have not virtue, 
he is the most unholy and the most savage of animals, and the most full 
of lust and gluttony.” 

Man, therefore, can be the best of all animals or the worst. He can 
make right choices, but more often he makes wrong choices. He has 
many ways of doing the wrong thing, but only one way of doing the 
right thing. That is man’s destiny. And yet there must be a way in 
which man, at a higher level, can be as smart as a lower animal, and 
thus be the best of all animals. 

The way is the way of St. Luke! 


And the way can be stated very simply for all men. God is the 
Author of Revelation as well as the Author of Nature. The truth is 
one. And God does not contradict Himself. Modern man can be the 
best of all animals by freely choosing, as St. Luke did, the answers that 
God was good enough to give us in advance. (In contrast, modern 
pride prefers the questions. But these are understood only through 
bitter experience, and then the answers come too late.) 

St. Luke’s way, therefore, was through His Revelation and His 
Word, the Word that was humble enough to be made Flesh and Who 
died for us on the Cross. And there is a final glory to St. Luke’s way. 


His way not only makes us good citizens of this world, but is the way 
for good citizenry in eternity. 

















The Apostolate of Catholic Charity 


Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyrte, D.D. 


Archbishop of Washington, D. C., National Spiritual Director of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul 


An address delivered at the National Conference of Catholic Charities, Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul and Apostoleship of the Sea, Boston, Mass., October 12, 1948. 


a: restricting our horizon 
of view to the United States, we 
observe two great organized social 
movements which have emphasized 
and characterized the apostolate of 
Catholic charity: the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul and the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 
May I invite you to consider the ac- 
complishments of these organizations 
and a few of the major problems 
which they courageously face? No 
matter how advanced the accomplish- 
ments, no matter how prodigious the 
problems, charity ever checks com- 
placency and urges us onward. 


VINCENTIANISM IN AMERICA 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
is the lay apostolate of charity at its 
very best. To understand why the 
Vincentian, after his own day’s work 
is done, assumes the obligation of 
going among the poor and, in effect, 
being one of them, one must under- 
stand the spirit of the Society and 
what led to its founding. To some 
this may be an old story, but it needs 
to be told again and again, so that 
the Christ of the poor will live in 
them and in us. 

Over 100 years ago, two students 
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at the Sorbonne in Paris, one an 
atheist and the other a devout Catho- 
lic, were engaged in a heated discus- 
sion concerning the place the Church 
should occupy in the minds and 
hearts of men. The atheist finally 
threw this providential challenge: 
“We admit,” he said, “that your 
Church is all you claim it to be but 
its day is gone. It is a dying and 
powerless agent in the hands of hu- 
manity. You Catholics who boast of 
a Catholic Faith show us your works,” 
Let us remember that this defiance 
was flung in an atmosphere and en- 
vironment where anarchy and ma- 
terialism were rampant, where God 
was being expelled from the class- 
room, where science was being pin- 
nacled as a new religion, and where 
universal brotherhood was being ad- 
vocated but completely divorced 
from a common Father in Heaven. 
Only a strong and vigorous reply 
could cope with the situation, and 
that reply, thank God, was given by 
the other student, Ozanam. His 
startling reply was to start the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, to be then 
and now the leveller of class distinc- 
tion, a sting to the spirit of any 
and every age that would attempt to 
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forget the poor; a Sociey that has 
been and is more democratic than the 
most voluble democrat, that is more 
fraternal than the most clamorous 
devotee of liberty and equality; a 
Society that not only speaks of the 
rights of man but seeks to achieve 
those rights, holding fast, the mean- 
while, to the teachings of Christ and 
His Church. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
with its clear and unclouded objec- 
tive, is living Catholic Action. It 
teaches us to cut away entirely from 
those who interminably theorize 
about the underprivileged and the 
needy, and yet themselves keep se- 
verely apart from the conditions and 
environments which they seek to im- 
prove. You and I can see the Living 
Christ acting through Ozanam as he 
counseled: “Go to the poor; go to 
the workers. Go not with ‘empty 
promises but with full hands. And 
what is more, go and live among the 
poor and the workers. Like St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, become in effect one 
of them.” 


THE PREEMINENT COMMANDMENT 


We stand in admiration of the lay 
apostolate of Vincentianism. As we 
reflect on the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence and on the teaching of Christ, 
we know that this Society is a par- 
ticipation in God’s plan to guide the 
life of man. The center of this plan 
is Jesus Christ, the God-Man, Who 
came to redeem humanity and give 
it the means of obtaining eternal sal- 
vation. The emblem of His mission is 
the Cross. The symbol of His attitude 
toward man is His Sacred Heart. The 
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great commandment, in which 
synthesized His doctrine and sm, 
marized the Decalogue, is one 
Love. “Thou shalt love the Lord th 
God with thy whole heart. . . . Tho 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ 
This commandment superseded af 
perfected the natural law of love s 
well as the precept of love in the (ii 
Dispensation. 

Only the womb of Christianiy 
could give birth to the Society of & 
Vincent de Paul, because Chris. 
anity itself is the revelation of Gods 
love in the world, since it has ben 
written: “God so loved the world» 
to give His only begotten Son.” Wha 
one has a profound understandiy 
of the teaching of Christ, he wil 
never have to “understand the poor,’ 
because he will see Christ in them 
and will perforce love them. A Chris 
tian of this sterling stamp will cor 
sider almsgiving not as a bestow 
of a favor but as an honor ani 
privilege conferred upon himself. He 
will cast aside the materialist 
standard of estimating a man wherti 
brotherhood in practice is buts 
name, and equality only a mirag. 
Inspired with supernatural love, th 
Vincentian lifts man to the level d 
God’s estimate of man, looks at him 
with the eyes of the Saviour, atl 
sees that every man is the 
every other man in the sight of Him 
Who gave His Life for one and al 

It is now 103 years since the fir 
Conference of St. Vincent de Pall 
was established in this country, and 
thank God, the distinguishing mat 
of Vincentians during the past ct 
tury has been incessant charitable 
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activity investing the members with 
aholy bond of union with God, and 
the fullest fellowship with their neigh- 
bors in charity. 

Today, there are over 30,000 Vin- 
centians spread through 2,700 Con- 
ferences in the United States. May 
we not with propriety call them the 
Good Samaritans of America? No 
statistics, charts, or graphs will ever 
measure the immeasurable good 
these knights of charity have ac- 
complished for poor families and in- 
dividuals through their own sacrifices 
of time, effort and money. Mean- 
while, by their collective acts, they 
have established for all of us the 
Vincentian perpetual endowment of 
charity. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The other nationally organized so- 
cial movement of charity is the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. For thirty-eight years it has 
been the center of Catholic Charities 
in the United States. It has provided 
a considerable part of the thinking 
and the planning that have entered 
into the Catholic Charities movement. 
We cannot, however, think of the 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities as something separate and 
apart from the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, because the leaders of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul set 
the structure for the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities and the 
Catholic Charities social movement 
as a whole. For the last thirty-eight 
ears, the Conference and the Society 

ve worked hand in hand, knit to- 
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gether in an inseparable union. It is 
our hope that in the years ahead this 
union will become even stronger. 

The National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities, founded in the year 
1910, was composed originally of lay 
volunteers, men and women, and the 
professional social workers. In 1916, 
ten diocesan directors of Charities 
held the first national meeting of the 
directors and affiliated themselves 
with the National Conference. These 
ten priests represented the beginnings 
of the movement for official diocesan 
organizations of Catholic Charities 
throughout the country. 

In 1920, another group affiliated 
itself with the Conference—the Con- 
ference of Religious. The Conference 
of Religious has grown more im- 
portant through the years, and the 
Sisters are assuming an increasingly 
active role in the deliberations of the 
Conference. They are assuming, and 
rightly so, more leadership in the 
whole Catholic Charities movement. 
I am sure all the members of the 
Conference applaud their efforts in 
this regard. 

Where in 1916 there were ten dio- 
cesan bureaus of Charities, today, 
thirty-two years later, the movement 
has grown to such proportions that 
there are now 101 central diocesan 
agencies with 160 branch offices lo- 
cated in forty States and the District 
of Columbia. The diocesan directors, 
operating under the approbation and 
direction of their respective Bishops, 
constantly face in these days many 
problems which, while apparently 
local in character, have overtones 
which carry into the national field of 
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social work. Because of this, they 
have organized national meetings so 
that they may plan as a unit for the 
welfare of the needy and indigent, 
and they look to the central office of 
the Conference for guidance, advice 
and direction. 

The Conference of Religious repre- 
sents a gigantic phase of the Aposto- 
late of Charity in this country. In 
their deliberations at this Conference, 
in their desire to improve standards 
of care, they represent over 58,000 
Sisters and Brothers engaged in 
charitable works of all types. These 
good men and women, who have 
taken to heart Christ’s counsel on 
perfection, staff 587 child-caring in- 
stitutions, 248 homes for the aged, 
and 824 hospitals. In the year 1947, 
this heroic group carried their apos- 
tolate of charity to 4,322,664 of the 
needy of Christ. 

There is yet another group affli- 
ated with this Conference, and that 
is the laymen and women who work 
as volunteers for various organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and the 
professional social workers of our 
diocesan bureaus who, prepared by 
study and work, dedicate their lives 
to service. Were one in a position to 
compute the service all these priesis, 
religious and lay people render daily 
to the needy and the afflicted, there 
would be revealed an apostolate of 
charity which would gladden the 
heart of St. Vincent de Paul himself. 

In the recapitulation of good deeds, 
there is always the danger that the 
insidious virus of complacency will 
find a lodging place in the hearts of 
even the zealous and the devoted. 
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The members of the St. Vincent d 
Paul Society and the National Con 
ference of Catholic Charities are her 
in Boston, not to be praised for their 
work, but to improve it, to expand 
it, and to seek under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit the guidance and 
stimulation which we all need in thes 
sorely trying days. 

We shall, please God, be interested 
in continuing and improving the work 
we are doing for the poor, for the 
needy children, for the aged, and for 
those sick in mind and body. I know 
there are serious and urgent problem 
attendant upon the care of these dear 
brethren of Christ, but tonight | 
should like to confine myself briefly 
to three problems which I consider 
of major importance in the field of 
our charitable endeavors, and in 
which the Vincentians and all mem- 
bers of the Conference should bh 


interested. 


SECULARISM IN WELFARE 
There is, first of all, the problem 


of the increasing secularization of 
all departments of life, which in time 
will necessarily result in the lower 
ing of human values and the cheaper- 
ing of human life. The ultimate up 
shot will be the revival of brutality 
and barbarism in all human relation- 
ships. The Bishops of the United 
States at their annual meeting last 
November called special attention to 
the general ignoring of Almighty God 
in personal life, family life, education, 
the social order, and internatio 

affairs, and to the tendency of mat 
in his pride to think that he is sufi- 
cient unto himself, as if indeed the 
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values of the spiritual life are to be 
kept behind an iron curtain, com- 
pletely excluded from everyday life. 

So rampant is this false philosophy 
that only within the last two weeks, 
in an address to the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, Sir Stafford Cripps, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, used 
reprovingly these pregnant and pro- 
phetic words: 

I profoundly believe that democracy 
without its spiritual or, if you prefer 
the term, its religious content can 
never ultimately become the effective 
force in world government. Unless we 
recognize this fact and act upon it, we 
shall slide down into darkness. Even 
those of us who profess a specific re- 
ligion find it hard enough to live that 
religion in our ordinary lives as demo- 
crats and citizens. We tend to keep it 
on one side as an other-worldly ex- 
perience which has no direct relevance 
to our day-to-day thoughts and actions. 

A symptomatic evidence of this di- 
vorce of religion from day-to-day liv- 
ing is the doctrine of totalitarianism 
in welfare. This specious theory 
would completely crowd out the 
efforts of individuals and of groups 
of individuals, freely and voluntarily 
banding themselves together to help 
their indigent fellowmen. 

The charity of Christ directs all 
of us to take an active interest, not 
only in those we term our own, but in 
the welfare of all our brother-citizens 
who are in need. As Catholics and 
good Americans, we must be con- 
cerned with the social-welfare stand- 
ards that should prevail in State and 
city institutions, together with the 
general well-being of all those re- 
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siding in them. We should, on the 
other hand, resist every effort indi- 
cative of a trend to a totalitarian 
state, which would capriciously and 
arbitrarily undertake to do in wel- 
fare what can be done efficiently and 
constructively by individuals and 
voluntary associations of free men. 
Christ promised that the Truth would 
make us free. Sound principles of 
welfare and the responsibility of the 
State toward needy citizens, and all 
citizens, and the scrupulous observ- 
ance of these principles, will protect 
that freedom which will enable indi- 
viduals to unite voluntarily under the 
banner of Christ to serve their neigh- 
bor and brother in Christ. 

Let us remember, as one writer has 
expressed it, “that the trek of man, 
on the road called progress, began 
as a loiter and now is a quick step. 
Only Christian Charity, and the 
Christian Justice which Charity ever 
takes into account, each sustaining 
the dignity and destiny of man, each 
pacing with the rhythm of revelation 
and reason, can check the cadence 
from becoming the goose-step of a 
totalitarian horde, or the lock-step 
of a world prison of Marxism.” 


Housine 


There is another national problem 
in which I firmly believe the Vin- 
centians and all the members of the 
National Conference should be vitally 
interested, and that is, the question 
of adequate housing in America. The 
Church is naturally concerned about 
housing because of its responsibility 
for the observance of human dignity 


and the conservation of family life. 
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It is, in duty, bound to do everything 
possible to remove the obstacles that 
make family life difficult if not im- 
possible. It is generally recognized 
that abysmally congested areas can 
be the breeding places of vice, crime 
and ill health. It is also recognized 
that the elimination of such areas is 
essentially a part of governmental 
responsibility and that this responsi- 
bility must be shared by local, State 
and national governments. Fair- 
minded men will admit that new 
housing units and new neighborhoods 
should provide decent and wholesome 
surroundings for family life, and that 
adequate provisions should be made 
for recreation, for schools, for 
churches, in fact, for all the facilities 
that are essential for the conserva- 
tion of family and neighborhood life. 
Those conscientiously interested in 
human beings will also admit that 
housing facilities should be provided 
in such a way that the man of aver- 
age salary can afford to pay the rent. 

In facing this question, we are 
confronted with the problem of some 
form of governmental subsidy. It is 
recognized that the providing of de- 
cent housing facilities is normally the 
function of private enterprise, but 
there is no evidence in sight today 
that private enterprise can reach the 
very large numbers of people living 
in blighted areas at the present time. 
Following the principle that when 
private endeavor is unable to meet 
the needs of the general welfare of 
the people, then the obligation rests 
upon government so to provide, in 
this instance, to conserve the family 
life of hundreds of thousands of our 
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fellow Americans, it appears that a 
the present time this can be a 
lished only by some form of govem. 
mental subsidy. 

During the war, the genius of 
America surpassed our proudest er 
pectations in the building of planes, 
ships and all the implements of war 
fare. Now that same genius can ifit 
wishes be effective in relieving the 
housing log-jam. We, on our 
should readily and wholeheartedly 
join hands with all like-minded citi 
zens in finding the remedy that wil 
prevent the disintegration of family 
life, which is the cornerstone of ou 
civilization. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


May I mention one other major 
problem. As the brethren of Christ 
we can never turn away our eyes not 
our hands from poverty wherever it 
is, neither can we ignore the political 
and economic causes of poverty. To 
give alms may require a sacrifice but 
to remove the causes that impoverish 
and belittle our fellowman may tr 
quire a greater sacrifice. We cannot 
be blind to the fact that many of the 
poor to whom we minister for Christ 
are the victims of bad business prac 
tices. Against these practices Qut 
Lord would be as vehement as He 
was against those who laid heavy 
burdens on the poor in His day. 

We have, thank God, passed be 
yond the days when what business 
did within the law was nobody else's 
business. Most of our Federal and 
State social legislation unmis 
accepts the moral principle that 
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nothing is profitable that is unprofit- 
able to the common good. We know 
quite clearly today that what is done 
to the least and the poorest of the 
members of our nation or community 
affects us all ultimately. 

As Catholics, we are proud of our 
contribution to the enlightenment of 
the social conscience of the United 
States, particularly in the field of 
Labor. Long ago we insisted and we 
continue to insist that alms are no 
substitute for a pay envelope, com- 
pany clubs no substitute for unions, 
nor philanthropy better than a family 
living wage. 

The inspiration of the social en- 
cyclicals of the Popes, particularly 
from Leo XIII to the present Roman 
Pontiff, has affected profoundly the 
economic structure of our society. 
But we must not be content to give 
lip service to these principles of 
Social Justice which are the fruit of 
These blessed 
words must be made flesh in our- 
selves first, then in our society 
through us. 

In the days of Christ, and almost 
as true in the days of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the ordinary workman had little 
to say in creating the circumstances 
of his life. He was very much at the 
mercy’of his employer and of nature, 
in need of continual charity from 
the more fortunate of his brethren. 
The workman of today may create 
the circumstances of his labor so that 
he can bring up a family with reason- 
able security. I said, “he may.” He 
has the opportunity to create the cir- 
cumstances of his labor; he has not 
always the power. The circumstances 
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of his labor come from the united 
strength of a brotherhood. The Labor 
Unions, Co-operatives and Credit 
Unions have implemented the rights 
of the individual worker with power 
and efficiency. These brotherhoods 
of workers, and let it be understood 
they are by no means perfect, must 
be invigorated even more with Chris- 
tian enthusiasm and Christian ideals. 
The Christ-life in them assures the 
brotherhood of permanence and of a 
charity: that recognizes the rights of 
each — employer, worker, consumer 
and public—as the common good of 
the brotherhood of Christ. 

Concretely, we must serve the poor 
when they are poor, but today we 
must serve them before they are im- 
poverished. Catholic charitable work- 
ers must have active membership in 
every agency that safeguards human 
rights and human dignity. They must 
safeguard the poor before they are 
too poor. 


WorKeErs’ APOSTOLATE 


Our Holy Father, Pius XII, makes 
it very clear to.us that the Apostolate 
of Charity today must include the 
social apostolate of the workers to 
the workers, a social apostolate that 
aims to create an economic life that 
will be harmonious with the develop- 
ment of the Christian family. This 
will be accomplished through the 
good influence of organizations, po- 
litical, social and economic, when 
they are alive with the spirit of Christ. 
The obligation to fill these organiza- 
tions of the workers with the spirit 
of Christ rests very heavily upon you 
and upon me. Between materialism 
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of the extreme right and the material- 
ism of the left, the Apostles of Catho- 
lic Charity may be a minority. But 
a minority with Christ? Why, one 
with Christ is always a great major- 
ity! 

Last June, in an address to the 
Cardinals in Rome, our Holy Father 
summed up the spirit that should ani- 
mate every Christian today. He said: 

Now is the moment when everyone 
who still treasures in the depths of 
his soul a spark of Christian spirit 
must wake up. This awakening may 
painfully disturb the smug tranquillity 
of those to whom the daylight of reality 
points inexorably to sacrifices and 
changes to which, in their slumbers, 
they had not given a thought, and from 
which they can no longer escape. But 
it is a healthy reawakening too, be- 


Inconsistent Doctors 


“The doctor’s close and intense study of the human organism 
and its strengths and weaknesses can leave no room for any 
+ belief that the color of a man’s skin is an index of his intelligence, 
ability or capacity as a citizen. Yet the Negro who tries to enter 
the medical profession finds the color bar raised at every step. 
Restrictions on admissions to medical schools, restrictions on 
internships, restrictions on affiliation with medical societies, with 
consequent inability to have his patients admitted to hospitals of 
his choice—all these are so many obstacles to the sincere and 
intelligent student, so many drags pulling him down to second- 
class medicine. And in the field of nursing,.even at a moment 
when hospitals are clamoring for more nurses, it is difficult, some- 
times practically impossible, for Negro girls to receive training.” 
—Tue INTERRACIAL Review, November, 1947. 
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cause it releases energies hitherto pent 
up and, as it were, benumbed, wih 
grievous harm to individuals and to gj 
mankind. . . . On the civic, national 
international plane they are involve 
in every question wherever moral inte. 
ests are at stake, in every questin 
where the issue is to form ranks fy 
God or against Him, in every questin 
briefly, which explicitly or impliciy 
touches religion. 

May all of us, then, be awake 
the heritage of the Apostolate ¢ 
Charity we have received and ¢ 
which we are the co-guardians. Itis 
indeed a most precious patrimony, 
the gathering of which represents om 
of the finest pages in the history o 
the Universal Church and of th 


Church in our beloved America. 
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The Pope and Collective 


Security 
hes principle of defensive pacts 


between nations received firm ap- 
proval from the Pope in his last 
Christmas message. 

Affirming that some matters are 
of such importance for society “that 
it is perfectly lawful to defend them 
against unjust aggression,” His 
Holiness went on to state that, “Their 
defense is even an obligation for the 
nations as a whole who have a duty 
not to abandon a nation that is 
attacked. The certainty that this duty 
will not go unfulfilled will serve to 
discourage the aggressor. .. .” 

Apart from the qualification that 
such an alliance should be defensive, 
the Pope also stipulated that it should 
be firm, binding and rooted in the 
principle of justice. 

So long, therefore, as the proposed 
pact between the Atlantic powers 
banishes all possibility of misuse for 
aggressive purposes, so long as it is 
firm and precise and does not con- 
flict with the United Nations Charter, 
and so long as it is aimed not toward 
imperialism or preservation of privi- 
lege but the service of justice, it 
would be reasonable for Catholics to 
give it their full support. 

That we may hope that the pro- 
posed treaty will indeed be of such a 
nature may be deduced from the 
words spoken by our present Prime 
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Minister when he said in a speech in 
Toronto last June: 

In the interests of the peoples of both 
worlds—the Communist and the Free 
—we believe that it must be made 
clear to the rulers of the totalitarian 
Communist states that if they attempt 
by direct or indirect aggression to ex- 
tend their police states beyond their 
present bounds by subduing any more 
free nations, they will not succeed un- 
less they can overcome us all. 

The best guarantee of peace today is 
the creation and preservation by the 
nations of the Free World, under the 
leadership of Great Britain, the United 
States and France, of an overwhelming 
preponderance of force over any ad- 
versary or possible combination of ad- 
versaries. This force must not be only 
military; it must be economic; it must 
be moral.— Tue Ensicn, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada, Jan. 15, 1949. 


Key to Soviet Policy 


HE leaders of Soviet Russia have 

quite frankly put down their 
plans, their goals and their strategy 
in their own books, which are now 
the bibles of the Communist world. 
They were compelled to do so be- 
cause, like the author of Mein Kampf, 
they were building a movement which 
had to have fundamental doctrines 
for its own orientation. These doc- 
trines, irrespective of any and all 
tactical zigs and zags, condition the 
minds, the attitudes and the reflexes 
of Communist devotees everywhere; 
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they determine Communist aims and 
policies; and they are so much a part 
of the whole Communist movement 
that even its leaders have become 
their prisoners. 

Because the doctrines are clad in 
the Mumbo-Jumbo of Marxian dia- 
lectics, the Western public has hith- 
erto paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to them. Now, however, that 
they begin to assume fateful import 
for the West, they are being subjected 
to closer scrutiny by governments, 
Congressional committees and private 
studies. One such study is presented 
in the January number of Foreign 
Affairs, by an author signing him- 
self Historicus. It can claim special 
authority because it is based on Mr. 
Stalin’s own writings, and because 
it is being confirmed daily by Soviet 
policy, to which it furnishes the key. 

The crux of these doctrines is that 
Communism is the wave of the future, 
destined to replace a decadent and 
doomed capitalist (meaning demo- 
cratic) system. The latter is doomed 
because of its own contradictions, 
which produce a class struggle be- 
tween the “projetariat” and the “capi- 
talists” on the one hand, and inevit- 
able wars between the capitalist states 
on the other. But in order to hasten 
the Communist triumph, the Com- 
munists must stir up _ revolutions 
wherever they can, and they can do 
this best in the wake of the disor- 
ganization caused by war. They must 
- do so, not by trying, except for tacti- 
cal purposes, to compromise differ- 
ences or reach agreements, like the 
democracies, but by exploiting every 
difference or clash of interests, even 
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every movement for reform, to pr 
pare the ground for revolution. |; 
that task they must use every tric 
and every lie, in disregard of » 
cepted moral standards, which to th 
Communists are not based on an 
eternal verities but are merely refle. 
tions of the economic conditions of 
capitalist society. 

But the climax of these doctrine 
is the proposition that before th 
Communist triumph is complete it is 
inevitable that there should be on 
last Armageddon between the capi- 
talist world system led by the United 
States and the Communist world lel 
by the Soviet Union. For this find 
conflict the Soviet Union must both 
prepare itself and extend its marshal 
ing bases, while at the same time 
utilizing for that purpose every me 
terial and technical aid available 
from the capitalist states. These prep 
arations may take another fifteen to 
twenty years, during which the Soviet 
Union will seek to avert armed con- 
flict. But the only way in which th 
final test can be averted is for th 
United States to surrender in th 
face of a growing “socialist” encir- 
clement. 

These doctrines obviously com 
front the world with a dreary pros 
pect. If there is a ray of light, itis 
Mr. Stalin’s admission that even the 
Communist world revolution is sub 
ject to ebb and flow, and that if the 
capitalist world can “stabilize” itself 
the final show-down may have to be 
at least postponed. It is therefore the 
business of the “capitalist” and 
democratic world not only to “sts 
bilize” itself but also to make itself 
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so strong, morally and militarily, that 
it will not only discourage the Soviet 
leaders from going to war but also 
refute their doctrines by creating a 
better and brighter world which will 
win the support of all men devoted 
to liberty—New York Times, Dec. 
16, 1948. 


The Battle in Hungary 


oa jailing of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty by Hungary’s Communist 
Government came, as expected, in 
due course. He was arrested, the 
Government charged, on suspicion of 
“plotting against the government, 
spying, treason and _black-market 
dealings in currency.” Such charges 
are practically beside the point in 
these communist cases; the question 
is one of “incompatibility.” 
Hungary, like the other eastern 
European countries, is stirred and 
shaken by deep and complex histori- 
cal change. The detail issues on 
which the Cardinal and the Commu- 
nist Government might fight are al- 
most innumerable. We do not know 
exactly on which side of which ques- 
tions the antagonists stood. Subjects 
of debate could be land holding, the 
position of the older ruling classes, 
the development of the industrial 
revolution, Hungarian nationalism 
and patriotism, minority problems, 
the rules and regulations of business 
and finance, relations with the rest 
of the world. The position of Hun- 
gary is so fluid and complex that it 
would seem an almost desperate job 
to describe the frame and pattern of 
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the quarrel between the Hungarian 
Communist Government and _ the 
Primate of the Church in Hungary. 
Cardinal Mindszenty was not publicly 
ordered to subscribe to a test clause 
about Rakosi being head of the 
Church in Hungary, nor was he or- 
dered in court to burn incense be- 
fore an image of Stalin. 

But the choice of capitulation or 
Faith in fundamentally the same. 
Our Cardinal could not uphold the 
Faith and still keep free from perse- 
cution. The whittling process, the 
gradual dismemberment, the maim- 
ing, the isolating, the undermining 
slander and propaganda, directed by 
the Communists against the Church, 
had gone on too far. Human perse- 
cution had grown too great in the 
Hungarian sub-state. Cardinal Min- 
dszenty was well schooled. He is a 
bishop of the Church. He is an an- 
cient concentration camp dweller, 
with the useful jail experience fur- 
nished by Hitler. His choice was 
dictated by his Belief, his character 
and his position. There is human 
persecution, and it appears inescap- 
able that there is religious persecu- 
tion. Communism is an enemy of 
religion, of the Church. The com- 
plexity of current issues seems to be 
stupid, propaganda superstructure in 
the lands of the Iron Curtain. The 
great issue is the worship of God 
and the persuasion of souls. 

Not long ago, radio Voice of 
America broadcast to the Hungarian 
people a pastoral letter which Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty wrote in Esztergom, 
but had to smuggle out of the coun- 
try to be published abroad, which 
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made these statements: “I stand for 
God, Church and my country. This 
historic duty is bestowed upon me 
by the service of my people—the most 
— people in all the world. 

en compared to the sufferings of 
my country, my own fate is unim- 
portant.... 

“IT am not accusing my accusers. 
If, from time to time, I must cast 
light on conditions, it is only a reve- 
lation of my country’s surging pain, 
its welling tears, its truth crucified. 
I pray for the world of justice and 
brotherly love; I pray for those too, 
who, in the words of my Master, 
know not what they are doing. I 
forgive them with all my heart.” 

We should not learn a bitter les- 
son from this generosity. But we 


must let the light show us what his- , 


tory is bringing. We must try to 
learn what we are doing. There is 
spiritual battle. — THE Common- 
WEAL, New York, N. Y., Jan. 7. 1949. 


Give Commies the Boot! 


HE CIO has taken a firm stand 
on that crackpot, vacillating ideol- 
ogy known as Communism. 

Philip Murray denounced the Reds 
time and again during the recent CIO 
convention at Portland. Each denun- 
ciation brought cheers from all but a 
handful of delegates. 

The left-wingers got their ears 
pinned back every time they stuck 
their necks out. No party line pro- 
posals were approved by the conven- 
tion. 

It was a complete rout for the 
Commies. 
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But there’s still a lot of worktok— . 
done on the ideological front. ttt 
It’s time for every trade unionig § ° 1 
in the country to take a good, cleg ab 
look at the Commies, the lads wh the 
try to create chaos out of confusion, de 
The record is clear—and it’s not mT 
difficult to read. qd 
Reds infiltrated the labor mov. pa 
ment not to advance the cause of = 
straight trade unionism but to ue eT 
the union structure for their own pur the 
poses if they could. Hou 
During World War II their pu-§ ain 
poses were parallel to those of patti T 
otic Americans who believe in de § i } 
mocracy. While the U. S. and Russia F ihe 
were military allies, the Commies in per 
this country behaved like super pe 7 
triots. P 
With the end of armed confie | ‘"t 
came a period which should hare § ie, 
brought peace but didn’t. be 
And early in this period the Res § 4, 
in the U. S. began to reveal them pa 





selves for what they really are. 

The Kremlin opposed the Marshal 
Plan, designed to help build a demo 
cratic, prosperous Europe. The do 
mestic Commies opposed it, too, 

The Reds wholeheartedly sup 
ported Henry Wallace although they 
knew a strong Wallace movement 
could result only in the election o 
Thomas E. Dewey and a reactionary 
Congress. 

Philip Murray, who became the 
“darling” of the Commies after Ger 
many attacked Russia, was bitterly 
denounced by the party-liners after 
Russia began its post-war campaigi 
to dominate the world. 

The Reds, although they have long 
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themselves as great friends 
of trade unions, strongly opposed 
nearly every important policy adopt- 
ed by the CIO and other branches of 
the labor movement since the war 
ended. 

Their disruptive tactics, their lying 
and their smearing have caused great 
damage to some unions and council 
groups. 

There is no room in the CIO for 
the type of witch-hunt which the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee conducted. 

There is no room for Red-baiting, 
if by Red-baiting you mean hurling 
the false charge of Communism at 
persons who are not Communists. 

There is no need for a hysterical 
approach to the problem. 

But there is a need—a pressing 
need—for taking whatever action may 
be required to keep the Commies 
from — unions to advance the 

ine. 
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The Reds have little real stren 
they have been thoroughly 
ited. 

Those who tackle the job of pin- 
ning back Red ears should have no 
illusions about what may happen to 
them. 

The Commies are well trained in ° 
the use of the smear, the half-truth, 
the outright lie. Most of them are 
expert character assassins. 

They play rough. They know most 
of the tricks. They operate on the 
theory that the end justifies the 


means. 


and 
shee 


Their own tactics condemn them. 
Their ideology makes them undesira- 
ble. Their allegiance makes them 
dangerous. 

The things they stand for make 
their removal from the trade union 
scene necessary. 


And there’s nothing wrong with 
baiting Reds!—CIO News, Washing- 


party 
The task should not be too difficult. ton, D. C., Dec. 6, 1948. 


Seedbed of the Twentieth Century 


“England during these sixty years from 1830 to 1890 was a 
social laboratory in which all the forces that move our time were 
at work. Karl Marx was in London, observing the anomalies of 
industrial capitalistic civilization, laboring in the British Museum 
on Das Kapital. Ruskin, whose Unto This Last has been called 
‘the pocketbook of the British Labour Party,’ and Carlyle were 
making their own analysis of the same society. The Rochdale 
cooperative began in 1844 the approach that still offers great 
hope as a middle-way solution of the injustices of a capitalistic 
economy. And the Catholic Social Movement, notably in the work 
of Manning, addressed itself belatedly but surely to reconstruct- 
ing the social order.”—Alvan S. Ryan in THoucut, December, 
1948. 











Modern Martyrs 


Matco”tm W. BINGAY 


Reprinted from the column “Good Morning” in the Detroit FREE Press* 


A LITTLE while ago a man named 

Hitler threatened to dominate 
the world. 

Who was there left to defy him 
within his fortress that was Europe? 
Only the Church! 

It was then that there spoke to the 
world Albert Einstein, greatest living 
scientist, racially a Jew but religi- 
ously an agnostic. He said then: 

Being a lover of freedom, when the 
revolution came in Germany, I looked 
to the universities to defend it, know- 
ing that they had always boasted of 
their devotion to the cause of truth. 

But, no, the universities immediately 
were silenced. 

Then .I looked to the great editors 
of the newspapers whose flaming edi- 
torials in days gone by had proclaimed 
their love of freedom. 

But they, like the universities, were 
silenced in a few short weeks. 

Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any 
interest in the Church before, but now 
I feel a great affection and admiration 
because the Church alone has had the 
courage and the persistence to stand 
for intellectual truth and moral free- 
dom. 

I am forced thus to confess that what 


I once despised I now praise unre- 
servedly. 


History is being repeated. The 
only difference is that the godless 


brutality of Hitler has given way to 
the godless brutality of Stalin. 

And still the Church stands, heroic 
and alone against the hordes of dark. 
ness which seek to blot out forever 
the beacons of human freedom light 
ed by Him who died to make men 
holy and His followers who have died 
to make them free. 

I saw the thousands of the servants 
of God of all denominations at Buch. 
enwald and at Dachau. Most of them 
at Dachau were Catholic priests. They 
represented every conquered country 
in Europe and almost every diocese. 
How they lived all those years under 
the starvation and torture is a mys 
tery for God alone to understand. 

But no man among them lost his 
faith. 

Nothing that Hitler or his mon 
strous crew could do to them could 
break their spirit. I saw the welts 
across their backs, their broken limbs, 
their smashed faces and—at the last 
—their naked bodies piled up to be 
burned in the furnaces. 

But, by means they never revealed, 
these men were able to carry on their 
church services, to soothe the agony 
of the tortured and to give the last 
great peace and comfort of the church 
to the dying. 

And now Stalin and his gang are 
doing the same things. They have 


* Detroit, Mich., Jan. 5, 1949 
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thrown thousands of men and women 
jnto their slave camps for no other 
reason than their refusal to give up 
their faith in God. Now they have 
arrested Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary. 

His Eminence was raised to the 
College of Cardinals at the same time 
as was Cardinal Mooney of Detroit, 
two brief years agu. 

The Communists charge that while 
Cardinal Mindszenty was in the 
United States he met Prince Otto of 
Hapsburg at Chicago and plotted 
vith him for a return of the royal 
family. The lie becomes obvious 
when the records at Chicago show 
that the two men were never in the 
city at the same time—being there a 
year apart. 

The real issue is clear and simple. 
The Cardinal has forbidden priests 
and nuns to teach in the 5,000 Catho- 
lic schools which were seized by the 
Reds a year ago—to be used for Com- 
munistic teachings and with worship 
of God forbidden. 


Such persecution is nothing new, 
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either under Hitler or Stalin. “The 
more ye mow us down,” wrote Ter- 
tullian in the long ago, “the more 
quickly we grow; the blood of Chris- 
tians is fresh seed.” 

Pragmatic William James put it 
this way: “The highest flights of 
charity, devotion, trust, patience, 
bravery to which the wings of human 
nature have spread themselves have 
flown for religious ideals.” 

In every country the Communists 
seize they find the same revolt. Al- 
ways it is the clergymen who stand 
the brunt of the battle for the dignity 
of man and his faith in freedom un- 
der God. 

Hitler and his murderers are dead 
and will be remembered only as a 
nameless horror. The cross of Christ 
rises again over the landscape of 
Europe. The Kremlin butchers are 
seeking to do that which Hitler could 
not do. The lights may go out again 
—for a little while—but it is the will 
of God that they shall shine in the 


days to come. 


Not By Bread Alone 


“The intellectual danger of communism is too often overlooked 
and the emphasis placed exclusively on the economic. The idea, 
then, that if we develop a decent and equitable social order, the 
menace of communism disappears at once, is fallacious and naive, 
as events in Europe are demonstrating every day. Above and 
beyond the necessary reform in the production and distribution 
of goods is the impact of marxism as an idea.”—Richard Pattee in 


Cotumsia, August, 1948. 





Lenten Reading List 


This list of twenty-five books was prepared for the Religious Pub- 
lishers Group by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Catholic University of America. 


Introduction 


C IS not easy for an author to draw up such a list as this, for not 
even the books of the one who made it are considered worthy of 
inclusion. All novels are excluded on the ground that the characters 
are figments of the imagination. 

The great advantage of spiritual literature over all others is its 
profundity. Treatises on science, politics and economics deal with the 
superficialities of life, which are easily mastered. But the soul in its 
eternal relations to God demands not only an objective study of Divine 
Reality but also a moral disposition which is sometimes called virtue. 

The intelligentsia who have been educated beyond their intelligence 
will not have the mind to grasp spiritual truths, but the really wise 
men, such as those who followed a star, will understand the Wisdom, 


Who is the Son of God made flesh. 


The City and the Cathedral. By Rob- Lord, Teach Us To Pray. By Paul 


ert Gordon Anderson. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50 


The 13th Century described in 
terms of the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
and with such vividness that if the 
pages were cut blood would run out. 


Seven Miracles of Gubbio. By Ray- 
mond L. Bruckberger and Gerold 
Lauck. Whittlesey House. $1.50 


The followers of Aristotle who be- 
lieve in the transcendent God will 
find in this treatise a 60-page parable 
of a wolf who, given the power of 
miracles by St. Francis, squanders 
some of them at the suggestion of a 
beautiful girl; the fickleness of beauty 
being one of the least of its morals. 


Claudel. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00 


In ninety-five pages, with the use 
of illustrations as parables, this great- 
est of living French poets shows how 
the soul may grow from a dim yeam- 
ing for God to a final identity with 
His Divine Will. 


The Mass of the Future. By Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $4.00 


To love the Mass one must know 
it, and to know it in its historical 
and liturgical background one must 
read Father Ellard. He who does 
will no longer be a spectator but an 
actor in the greatest drama of 
Universe. 
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The Admirable Heart of Mary. By St. 
John Eudes. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00 


In these days when Fatima makes 
yorld history, St. John Eudes steps 
out of the 17th Century to give us 
his background of devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. No son 
can claim to know his mother well 
who reads not here the story of her 
heart. 


A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. 
By G. P. Fedotov. Sheed & Ward. 
$6.50. (illustrated) 


Pius XI once said, referring to 
Russian and Greek Orthodox spiritu- 
tity, that “gold-bearing rocks them- 
slves bear gold.” This survey of 
pe-Bolshevik Russian mysticism will 
make us love Russia and pray for its 
turn to the Faith. The chapter on 
‘The Pilgrim” is perhaps the most 
suggestive short cut to spirituality in 
all literature. 


The Faith Makes Sense. By John Car- 
mel Heenan. Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


Young people who are asked ques- 
tions by our modern pagans, the an- 
swers to which were not set down in 
books, will at last find them here as 
1 girl in love has her uncle, Father 
Sinclair, tell her how to meet her boy 
friend’s objections against the Faith. 


Si. Francis of Assisi: The Legends 
and Lauds. By Otto Karrer. Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00 


True lovers of St. Francis, weary 
of second-hand sources, will find in 
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this book, for the first time, an an- 
thology of the writings of St. Francis 
himself as well as accounts of those 
who knew him. It stands in relation- 
ship to St. Francis as the Gospels and 
Epistles stand in relationship to Our 
Lord and rightly deserves the title 
“the Bible of the genuine Franciscan 
spirit.” 


The Mass in Slow Motion. By Ron- 
ald Knox. Sheed & Ward. $2.50 


A reader who does not like to hear 
about the Mass explained to children 
will miss a double reward: first, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, from which the 
old are excluded, and secondly, this 
book which wili make even liturgists 
feel they have missed the deeper 
meaning of the Mass. 


The Old Testament. Translated by 
Ronald Knox (Vol. I: from Genesis 
to the Book of Esther). Sheed & 
Ward. $7.00 


The first Volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, running from Genesis to the 
Book of Esther, written by one of the 
world’s great scriptural scholars. In 
this Old, as in his New Testament, one 
never gets the impression of a trans- 
lator, but of reading the original in 
the original tongue. 


St. Margaret of Cortona. By Francois 
Mauriac. Philosophical Library. 
$3.00 


The story of a worldly woman, so 
beautiful that a convent refused to 
accept her, but who eventually proved 
that “the beauty of the King’s daugh- 
ter is from within.” 
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A Fire Was Lighted. By Theodore 
Maynard. The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.50 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, after a 
European education and an unhappy 
marriage, finally falls in love with 
the poor, founding one of America’s 
new religious orders, The Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. A well- 
told story of the valiant woman whose 
refined nature touched by grace be- 
comes a fire where other hearts may 
warm. 


Exile Ends in Glory. By Thomas Mer- 
ton, 0.C.S.0. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.75 


A Trappist poet and writer reveals 
the hidden life of a French Trappis- 
tine who, self-exiled from her own 
country, saved the foundation in 
Japan. Told by this Trappist monk, 
the story has the added dimension 


which only a pen dipped in sacrifice 
could write. 


The Seven Storey Mountain. By 
Thomas Merton, 0.C.S.0. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $3.00 


Autobiography of a modern Au- 
gustine, who, after fumbling with 
Communism and sipping the super- 
ficial draughts of modern education, 
finally discovers “the Love we fall 
just short of in all love, and the 
Beauty that leaves all other beauty 
plain,” enters a Trappist Monastery 
and now under obedience writes the 


Odyssey of his soul. 
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The Good Pagan’s Failure. By Row Gi 
lind Murray. Longmans, Green { Co 
Co. $2.75 Se 
The story of the failure of te§ agin 
modern man, or the good pagan, wh § to th 
tried to build a brotherhood withoy paga 
tears and without grace. The leame poig 
author, who is the daughter of Pr § rik 
fessor Gilbert Murray, here pr 
sents the best description of th Pri 
modern pagan’s emphasis on the r ye 
finement of human life to the exch 
sion of the soul; it is one of the fin R 
indications of what the new apob. § 
getics must be. V 
the 
Sermons and Discourses (2 vols.).By§ Per 
John Henry Newman. Longman, bric 





Green & Co. $3.50 ea. 


Sermon books from the past ge 
erally have little interest for the pre 
ent, but since the sermons of Ca 
dinal Newman were psychological in 
their insight and soul-stirring in the 
analysis, they are most fitted for ou 
soul-weary age. Just one sermon it 
this collection “Religion, a Wearines 
to the Natural Man” is bound to 
awaken even the Marxists and Freat- 
ians. 













The Greatest Story. Ever Told. 
Fulton Oursler. Doubleday & & 
$2.95 


A romanticized development of th 
Life of Our Blessed Lord in which 
the imagination of the author fib 
out the verses of the Gospel to malt 
the greater melody. 










The Letters of Pope Celestine VI. }j 
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Giovanni Papini. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. $3.00 


Soul-searching letters of an im- 
aginary Pontiff, addressed to the rich, 
to the poor, to the historians, to the 
pagans, to the faithful, with such 
poignancy as to make each group 
strike its breast, saying: Mea Culpa. 


Priest‘Workman in Germany. By 
Henri Perrin, S.J., translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50 


While the Marxists would deepen 
the chasm between classes, Father 
Perrin, disguised as a mechanic, 
bridges the gap between them in the 
name of Christ, and makes the reader 
wonder how many can really call 
themselves Christian. 


Sacred History. By Daniel-Rops. 
Longmans, Green & Co. about 
$5.00 


A French-Jewish convert, now a 
Spiritual Semite, writes movingly of 
the history of his people until the 
time of Christ. The beautiful coun- 
terpart of God immanent in human 
history. 


At the End of the Santa Fe Trail. By 
Sister Blandina Segale. The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.00 


Wild west stories, courageous mis- 
sionary activity and deep spirituality 
are fused into one in this journal of 
a Sister of Charity written between 
1872 and 1892. Sister Blandina de- 
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serves to be ranked as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest women. 


The Glory of Thy People. By Father 
M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.0. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 


The spiritual pilgrimage of a Jew- 
ish Doctor and psychiatrist who dis- 
covered the spiritual Israel of the 
Church and now as a Trappist writes: 
“To fall in love with God is the great- 
est of all Romances, to find Him, the 
greatest human achievement.” 


Transformation in Christ. By Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $4.00 


A magnificent treatise by a dis- 
tinguished philosopher on the pur- 
suit of spiritual perfection through 
humility, recollection, confidence in 
God, patience and meekness. In sub- 
stance, profundity and _ spiritual 
depth, this ranks as a major contri- 
bution to the cnly important question 
of the transformation of the soul in 


Christ. 


St. Peter the Apostle. By William — 
Thomas Walsh. The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50 


A moving biography of the most 
humanly weak and divinely strong of 
all the Apostles. In a world only too 
ready to embrace totalitarian au- 
thority this story of keys swinging 
from the cincture of a Rock opens 
the door to that Divine Authority 
wherein the Truth makes us free. 


Young Mr. Newman. By Maisie 
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Ward. Sheed & Ward. (Illus- Chesterton. The development of th 

trated) $4.50 child into a man, as well as the 

The long gap in Newman’s life to flowering of a great mind, is her 
the age of forty is here filled in by written with charm enough to be, 
the powerful author of the life of portrait in words. 


Books and Life 


“Our childten reproduce the home surroundings which we afford them. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that children who come from homes where 
there are no books seldom finish in the upper levels of their college classes? 
Their homes have not given them all the recipes for loving which they 
should have by the time they enter college. Or those homes may have 
given them the wrong recipes. Life really isn’t all black; nor is it all 
white. It is mostly gray. What we see in life, the kind of life we see, de- 
pends more than we may think on what we have been taught to look for, 
or are capable of finding. Homer gives to each reader what he is capable 
of taking away with him. That is more or less true of all great literature.” 
—Calvin T. Ryan in Tue Misstonary Servant, July-August, 1948. 


Unity in Variety 


“Variety, therefore, and not monotony, is what we desire in 
the new Europe, and freedom for each country to choose its own 
form of government and to manage its own affairs without the 
constant menace of a dictator’s ultimatum. In fact, we would wish 
to see applied to the Europe of the future St. Paul’s ideal of a 
united Christendom—‘diversities of gifts, differences of adminis- 
tration, and diversities gf operations,’ and yet behind it, a guid- 
ing spirit of underlying unity. For when I speak of diversity and 
variety, I do not for a moment contemplate separatism or the 
partition of Europe into watertight autarchies. One of the chief 
lessons of the last twenty years that we should never forget is the 
danger of exaggerated nationalist and chauvinist separatism.”— 
Sir Samuel Hoare, former British Ambassador to Spain. 





Atheism: New Labels 


Rev. G. J. Gustarson, S.S. 
Editor of the Priest 


Reprinted from the Priest* 


ROBABLY it was the old fa- 

miliar story: the return to alma 
mater, the poking into the past, the 
sudden sad realization that much is 
gone. But it had a new and unfa- 
miliar turn. And it seems to have 
created something of a stir. 

In this case the old grad went back 
to his beloved Oxford to discover 
that people were saying some pretty 
awful things in the name of philos- 
ophy. Boiling over into print in the 
pages of the New Statesman and Na- 
tion, he charged that his university 
was being threatened by Fascism. 
Most of the blame he hung, like 
Coleridge’s albatross, around the neck 
of a relatively obscure young philoso- 
pher, one Alfred Jules Ayer, a fol- 
lower of what is currently called 
‘Logical Positivism. The name need 
not detain us; the attitude is of in- 
terest. 


Philosophy, it is alleged, need not, 
cannot, concern itself with such ab- 
stractions as goodness and beauty, 
which are not facts, hereby canon- 
ied, but merely moral sentiments. 
“Old Oxonian,” in great alarm, pro- 
tested, in effect, that nothing is left 
for the human spirit since no place 
is left for distinctively human values; 
moral matters he finds relegated to 


the region of the pulpit and the realm 
of Chautauqua. 

England’s picturesque and beauti- 
ful-bearded C. E. M. Joad, who has 
recently returned to the faith of his 
Anglican fathers, was not slow to 
join in the fray. Always militant in 
a most engaging way, he was eager 
to take his Pte in the church mili- 
tant. He agrees that Ayer’s position 
leaves no “meaning in the universe.” 
To use Joad’s term, Ayer reduces all 
talk about God to “twaddle.” He 
adds, in its own way a terrible in- 
dictment, “It means nothing to say 
that Beethoven is a greater musician 
than Mr. Sinatra.” 


Alfred Jules Ayer was quite un- 
ruffled by it all; but he may well 
have been puzzled a bit by the furor 
this late in the game. He contented 
himself with a denial of the charge 
of Fascism; he tacitly admitted what 
must have seemed the softer impeach- 
ment. And well-might he have been 
puzzled; this is old stuff indeed for 
all its psychological novelty in a pres- 
ent setting. 

Just how old it is still a third phi- 
losopher tells us in an article which 
haply appeared about the same time 
in the dilantic Monthly. W. T. Stace, 


of Princeton University, has, it is 
* Huntington, Ind., December, 1948 
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true, a somewhat different objective. 
He is not so much interested in re- 
ducing all talk about God to “twad- 
dle” as he is in tracing back to its 
origins the type of thinking, ad- 
vanced by Ayer, censured by Joad. 
He bids religion a fond farewell, but 
the farewell is fond; its disappear- 
ance he calls a “calamity”; he agrees 
with Jean Paul Sartre (an atheist), 
better known on Broadway as a play- 
wright and in intellectual circles as an 
existentialist, that it is “very distress- 
ing”; he concedes that without God 
the world cannot “go on just the 
same as before, as if nothing had hap- 
pened”; himself an unbeliever, he 
recognizes in all this the presence of 
a “terrible crisis.” 

But his article is of interest just 
now chiefly for two things: as an alto- 
gether admirable, lucid, succinct, ex- 
position of what has happened; as an 
almost total affirmation of despair. 
“What is to be done? Where are we 
to look for salvation from the evils 
of our time?” he asks. Answering 
his own question, he replies: “All the 
remedies I have seen suggested so 
far are, in my opinion, useless.” 

The reason for him is not far to 
seek: science has left nothing for re- 
ligion to feed on; science has cut the 
ground out from under religion; sci- 
ence has destroyed illusion, but re- 
ligion is “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” 

It is not this or that particular dis- 
covery or predominant theory which 
killed religion; it is the basic empha- 
sis of science on efficient causes to 
the exclusion of purpose or finality. 
Religion is not radically disturbed 
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by Copernican astronomy or essen. 
tially altered by Darwinism or ruined 
by relativity. Nicholas of Cusa, Co. 
pernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton 
(how many others?) were religious 
men themselves but they took “the 
revolutionary step of consciously and 
deliberately expelling the idea of pur 
pose as controlling nature from thei 
science of nature.” Purpose, indeed, 
is irrelevant in science so far as it 
practical aims are concerned: “Ty 
predict an eclipse what you have to 
know is not its purpose but its caus 
es.” Hence final causes tended 1) to 
disappear, 2) to be despised, 3) t 
be ruthlessly ruled out. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Bertrand Russell has furnished the 


locus classicus for this outlook: 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of 
destruction, omnipotent matter rolls o 
its relentless way, for man condemned 
today to lose his dearest, tomorrow 
himself to pass through the gate of 
darkness, it remains only to cherish, 
ere the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day; . . . to wor 
ship at the shrine his own hands have 
built; . . . to sustain alone, a weary 
but unyielding Atlas, the world that his 
own ideals have fashioned despite the 
trampling march of unconscious power. 
You'll pardon the length of the 
quotation, we trust; for this magnif- 
cent bit of emotive prose (or poetry) 
cannot be surpassed. This is the pice 
ture one is to set over against 
first chapter of Genesis. The Creator 
looked upon His work and saw that 
it was good; Atlas can only groan 
grow weary of the load. The man who 
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accepts Genesis warms himself over 
the flickering flame of self-deception ; 
Atlas, as we like to say today, “faces 
the facts.” The result—the end of 
religion. 

With it, the end of morality! It is 
refreshing, reaily, to witness Profes- 
sor Stace’s blunt recognition of this 
awful consequence. Belief in the ul- 
timate irrationality of everything 
leaves no room for first principles of 
even the practical order—this he sees 
clearly and expresses without hesita- 
tion: “Our ideals and moral ideas 
have in the past been rooted in re- 
ligion. But the religious basis of our 
ideals has been undermined, and the 
superstructure of ideals is plainly 
tottering.” The elite, intellectually 
and socially, may preserve standards 
of morality (on some sort of Neo- 
Stoic basis, we gather); in a “few 
hundred years” the populace may be 
educated to morality without religion 
(and here we are inclined to think 
him over-sanguine) ; but the present 
and the immediate future are bleak 
—man may “sink back into the sav- 
agery and brutality from which he 
came, taking a humble place once 
more among the lower animals.” 

What is one to say to this? At 
least that Stace’s article is free of any 
evident animus; that he recognizes 
the social role of religion to date and 
today, even though he despairs of 
the morrow. 





“Lucretius ReEpivivus” 


He has not blundered into the 
egregious error of not-too-few of our 
contemporaries who think that reli- 
gion is simply expendable, or that as 
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a kind of carcinoma it should be ex- 
cised from the civic body. To read 
the remarks, e. g., of the former Di- 
rector General of Medical Services 
in the Canadian Army, Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, now active as head of the 
World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, one would gather 
that it is not the absence but the 
presence of religion we must fear 
above all else. He takes the ancient 
Epicurean position for his own (with- 
out in fact making out quite so good 
a case as old Lucretius): “Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum — 
How many evils has religion caused!” 

What’s wrong with the world? In 
a Washington lecture in 1946 he pro- 
claimed that the “basic psychological 
distortion” . . . which “produces in- 
feriority guilt and fear, which makes 
controlling of other people’s personal 
behavior emotionally necessary, 
which encourages prejudice and in- 
ability to see, understand and sympa- 
thize with other people’s points of 
view” is “morality, the concept of 
right and wrong.” 

Unfortunately, “for many genera- 
tions we have bowed our necks to the 
yoke of the conviction of sin. We 
have swallowed all manner of poison- 
ous certainties fed us by our parents, 
our Sunday and day-school teachers, 
our politicians, our priests, our news- 
papers and others with a vested inter- 
est in controlling us.” 

But to return to Professor Stace— 

Unquestionably he is right in high- 
lighting the corrosive nature of the 
so-called scientific outlook. At least 
since the days of White and Draper 
in the nineteenth century, we in 
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America have been used to hearing 
apologists avow, against those wor- 
thies, that there is no war between 
Science and Religion. What can they 
mean? Only that there need be no 
warfare. It is quite impossible to 
maintain that there has been none or 
is none today. 

Science and Religion should not 
conflict, they do often enough; Stace 
sees this clearly. What he does not see 
so clearly is the essential futility of 
pronouncing on philosophical mat- 
ters in the name of science. 


Science Has Its LIMITATIONS 


One can only laugh at the old- 
fashioned materialist who used to 
announce with ponderous gravity 
that he had never (“in all my years” 


etc., etc.) come across a soul in his 
dissecting room. It is rather those 
who believe in the soul who would be 
surprised if he had, since the soul, 
whether it exists or not, ex hypothesi 
cannot be sensed. His error, how- 
ever crude, finds its modern counter- 
part in the scientist who cannot find 
final causes. As a scientist, he has 
never looked for them. His preoccu- 
pation is legitimately with the how; 
at most, when he is not dealing with 
correlations between mathematico- 
physical concepts, he is concerned 
with efficient causes. 

Philosophy asks why. If there are 
quantities, whose most minute varia- 
tions the scientist measures, are there 
no longer qualities? And are there 
no longer things which have quantity 
and quality? And shall one say pur- 


pose has no place in explaining their 
existence? 
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To speak of things in terms of pu. 
pose is not science, we grant. Ty 
speak of things in terms of the onl 
alternative, chance, is equally ng 
science. If the scientist grasps this 
much, he is on the way to the solp 
tion of his difficulties, and the rey. 
lution of the unnecessary conflic, 
Philosophy asks why there is any. 
thing. 

One cannot help asking “Why’; 
and one cannot answer without pre 
acing his remarks with “Because.,” 
There is no rational escape from pu. 
pose, not even in positing an “im 
tional universe.” For the scientist t 
deny this is to deny that his ow 
mind, on which he relies in his labor 
atory, is reliable outside it. It is t 
question his own sanity, once k 
closes the door. 

The same Professor Whitehead, tp 
whom Professor Stace — 
his debt for part of his paper, 
makes the pertinent remark, “Scien 
tists animated by the purpose d 
proving that they are purposeles 
constitute an interesting subject for 
study.” To generalize this observ 
tion, scientists who admit any pur 
pose in psychology cannot deny it 
elsewhere. They can say they are not 
interested as psychologists. No om 
can quarrel with that. They can si 
that they fail to understand the pur 
poses of many things. No one ca 
quarrel with that. But to deny pur 
pose is to deny their own purpose 
Not that we must necessarily argue 
from psychology to metaphysics, from 
one’s own introspection to the ui 
verse, but that we can explain neither 
the universe nor the individual er 
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cept in terms of Emagen To say 
chance is to say nothing; it is to deny 
one’s ability to say anything. 

Do we disparage science in thus 
limiting it to the empirical world? 
By no means. Do we run down its 
worth even if we say (as should now 
be evident) that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our science? Hardly. For sci- 
ence has nothing to say about many 
matters (including religion) which 
lie nearest the heart of man. All our 
deepest concerns and most human 
interests lie outside it. Which leads 
us to take issue with Professor Stace 
on still another point. Religion is 
not dead or dying. Rather—recently 
moribund, it is on the verge of com- 
ing quite surprisingly to life. 

Much of what both Dr. Stace and 
we have been saying about science 
and causality is admittedly “caviar 
to the general.” That is, however, a 
point in our favor. Both science and 
philosophy make demands the ordi- 
nary man cannot meet. The pursuit 
of either calls not only for technical 
training but, in the proper sense of a 
much misunderstood term,. for lei- 
sure. Aristotle, hard-headed old real- 
ist, makes the interesting observation 
accordingly that these branches of 
knowledge “which do not aim at giv- 
ing pleasure or at the necessities of 
life were discovered, and first, in the 
0 where men first began to have 
eisure.” This is why, he says, math- 
ematics was founded in Egypt, “for 
there the priestly caste was allowed to 
be at leisure.” Science and philosophy 
are not the preoccupation of the aver- 
age man except in so far as he can 
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pursue the intellectual life. How 
many, as a case in point, will feel the 
force of Professor Stace’s provocative 
article? 


THREAT OF SECULARISM 


This is not to deny the threat of 
secular education. Rather it is to rec- 
ognize the very real threat that it can 
be today. It is to plead once again 
for wider Catholic education, to 
stress its necessity. 


Yet even now, as the cause of 
Catholic education (the writer be- 
lieves) faces greater and greater ob- 
stacles, one is in danger of overlook- 
ing the imperious demand of the 
heart for God. 

Above all, we would say, Dr. Stace 
misjudges the power of organized re- 
ligion. “Catholicism has had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining itself in a secu- 
lar age.” Who said that? An out- 
standing Protestant theologian, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, in the same Aélantic 
Monthly some months previous to the 
article we have cited. The relevant 
factors he finds as follows: 

Its religious authoritarianism became 
a haven for all who feared the confu- 
sion of ideals in a secular age, or per- 
haps sought to evade the responsibili- 
ties of freedom which a possibly too 
consistent individualism forced upon 
men. Its highly integrated ecclesiastical 
institution, transcending nations and 
classes, claiming an unqualified divine 
sanctity, and rooted deeply in history, 
became a kind of spiritual fortress 
where all could seek refuge who found 
the spiritual climate of modernity 
either too challenging or too confusing. 


Niebuhr, quite understandably, ap- 
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proaches the subject from an alien 
point of view and sets forth his ob- 
servations in the worst possible light, 
but viewed in themselves they might 
serve adequately as a kind of com- 
mentary on St. Thomas’ arguments 
for the necessity of his religion! Only 
St. Thomas concludes piously, and in 
a spirit of gratitude, that all may thus 
easily share in the knowledge of God 
“absque dubitatione et errore’— 
“free from doubt and error.” 


We can only conclude that th 
situation is not quite so bad as som 
might think. Granted a continuance 
of the active life of the Church, 
granted zealous priests, brothers, sis 
ters, and apostolic layfolk, religion 
will hold its own, and more. Ow 
Blessed Lord has not founded m 
academy of sciences, or a Lyceum or 
an institute for social studies, ora 
debating society, but a Church. A 
Church can stem the tide, and more! 


Jugoslavia Today 


Despite Tito’s deviation from the Moscow party line, there is no indica- 
tion that he intends abandoning the project of making Jugoslavia a state 
based on the Russian type of police state. Tito himself is at present very 
much in the nature of Mahomet’s coffin, suspended as he is between the 
Western heaven and the Soviet earth. His choice is not a particularly 
pleasant one, for choose he must between returning to the Russian fold 
or leaning more towards the West. A policy of isolationism is economically 
impossible. But if Tito returns to Stalin, the purged Communists will once 
again take over in Jugoslavia—particularly if there is the prospect of 
another war. If this happened, Tito would be in grave danger of falling into 
the partial or total oblivion awaiting those rash souls who from time to 
time have dared to express an opinion contrary to those laid down by 
the Cominform. 

The conditions under which the Church in Jugoslavia is working show 
no signs of improvement. On the contrary, conditions tend to become even 
more restrictive. An example of this is the fact that priests are no longer 
permitted to buy flour, nor is it permissible for anyone to supply them 
with flour. The law does not prevent priests from getting their normal 
supplies of bread. But the Sacred Hosts for Mass and Holy Communion 
cannot be made from bread. Thus while on the fact of things it can be 
stated that priests are free to celebrate Mass, the diabolical strategy which 
prevents Mass from being celebrated is more deeply hidden.—From THE 
Catuotic Voice, January, 1949. 
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Christmas Message 


His Houtness, Pope Prus XII 
Text of the address to the College of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1948. 


RAVE yet tender, like the testament and last farewell of a most loving 
father, were the words of the Divine Redeemer to His first Vicar on 
earth: Confirma fratres tuos (Luke 22, 32), strengthen thy brethren! 
These words have not ceased to echo in Our mind and heart since the day 
He willed, in His inscrutable design, to confide to Our weak hands the helm 
of Peter’s Barque. 

Although these immortal words are deeply engraven in the depths of 
Our mind, they are impressed still more upon Us whenever, exercising the 
apostolic ministry, We communicate to the Hierarchy and Faithful of the 
world the teachings, directives and exhortations which are needed for the 
complete fulfillment of the Church’s saving mission and which must be 
suitably adapted to the ever-changing circumstances of time and place, 
while their substantial immutability is kept unchanged. 

It is with singular and deep emotion that We experience the force of 
that Divine command at the present moment when, beloved sons and daugh- 
ters of the world, We are addressing for the tenth time Our Christmas 
message to you at the end of a decade which, for eventful happenings, 
oppressive anxiety and bitter woes, has not its equal in the course of 
human history. 

Last Christmas, when We asked your prayers and cooperation on this 
same feast day, We expressed the hope that the year 1948, then about to 
begin, might be for Europe and for the whole society of nations, tormented 
by so much disunion, a year of earnest reconstruction and the beginning of 
a rapid advance toward true peace. 


PITFALLS AND DANGERS 


Today, at the end of a year which began so hopefully, Our paternal 
voice again invites you, the upright and thoughtful, the sincere Christians, 
to ponder over the present state of humanity and of Christendom, and to 
consider what plan should be adopted to advance sincerely and securely 
along the path pointed out by the exacting necessities of the times and by 
your own conscience. 

Any clear-sighted person who has the moral strength and courage to 
look truth squarely in the face, even if it be painful and humiliating, must 
fully recognize that this year of 1948, which dawned full of high and well- 
founded expectations, appears now at its close to have arrived at one of 
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those crucial points where the path which previously disclosed pleasant 
vistas seems to open instead on the brink of a precipice where pitfalls and 
dangers fill good and generous people with increasing anxiety. 

Nevertheless, or rather for this very reason, beloved sons and daughters, 
while faint-heartedness begins to overcome the minds even of the coura- 
geous, and doubts assail the most enlightened and determined men, We 
feel ourselves more than ever obliged to answer the Divine command: 
“Confirma fratres tuos.” 

To all of you, even those at the extremities of the earth, We send as 
Our Christmas greeting the words by which the Prophet announced the 
work of redemption and the decisive victory of the reign of Christ: 
“Strenghen ye the feeble hands, and confirm the weak knees. Say to the 
faint-hearted: Take courage and fear not; behold your God . . . will come 
and will save you.” (Is. 35, 3-4.) 

As the successor of Him to Whom the Divine promise was addressed: 
“T have prayed for you” (Luke 22, 32), We know full well that when 
the fight against the powers of darkness is most arduous and enters phases 
that are decisive and, humanly speaking, alarming, it is then that the Lord 
is all the closer to His Church and to His faithful. Fully convinced and 
aware of this Divine assistance, We remind all those who glory in the 
name of Catholic Christians of a two-fold sacred duty indispensable for 
the bettering ot the present condition of human society: 1) unshakeable 
fidelity to the heritage of truth brought to the world by the Redeemer; 
2) conscientious fulfillment of the precept of justice and love, necessary 
presupposition for the triumph on earth of a social order worthy of the 
Divine King of Peace. 


Procress oF CHURCH 


We would fail in gratitude to the Almighty, Giver of all grace and 
Furnisher of every good, if We did not recognize that the year now coming 
to a close, despite all its anxieties and sufferings, was also rich in spiritual 
consolations, in happy experiences and encouraging success. It was a year 
in which the Church among all peoples, and in every country and conti- 
nent, has given unmistakable and splendid proofs of life and vigor, of 
activity and resistance, and of rapid progress. And those not only justify 
the brightest hopes in the spiritual field, but have also produced tangible 
results in the titanic debate in which the human race finds itself involved 
while struggling for its healing and its peace. 

A glorious series of religious functions, of Eucharistic and Marian con- 
gresses, of important centenary celebrations and impressive gatherings, 
have proved to any impartial observer that neither the war nor its after- 
math, nor the tenacity of the enemies of Christ in their discordant and 
destructive plans have been able to dry up or contaminate the limpid 
sources whence the Church has drawn the life-giving strength for nearly 
twenty centuries. Everywhere there is a quickening and throbbing of life 
which strives especially among Catholic youth to bring the Gospel truths 
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and the salutary force of its doctrine into all the spheres of human activity; 
its aim is to help and save even those who up to the present have closed 
their hearts to such beneficent action with great loss to themselves. 

The severe trials the Church has undergone because of the war and its 
aftermath, the painful losses and serious injury she has sustained, have 
served only to give more comforting and encouraging proof of her energy 
and resistance. Tossed about by the storm and waves, she has kept intact 
and inviolate her vital fibre. In all those countries where to profess the 
Catholic Faith really means to suffer persecution, there have been and there 
are still thousands of valiant men and women who, undismayed by sacri- 
fices, proscriptions and torture, and fearless in the face of prison and death, 
do not bow the knee before the Baal of might and power (3 Kings, 19, 18). 
Their names are unknown for the most part to the general public, but they 
are written in indelible characters in the annals of the Church. 

It is for Us a duty to honor these faithful, valiant people, these tireless, 
courageous chosen ones, who are blessed by God. For them the hardships 
of the present time, the sorrows and the maternal tears of the Spouse of 
Christ are neither a stumbling block nor foolishness, but an occasion and 
a stimulus to show forth—not in words but by actions—the integrity and 
unselfishness of their purpose, their unflinching fidelity and the sublime 
generosity of their hearts. Words fail to pay a worthy tribute and extol 
in a fitting way the heroism of these most faithful among the faithful. To 
each one of them We express Our praise and Our gratitude. The Lord, 
Who promised to remember before His Heavenly Father those who con- 
fessed Him before men (Matt. 10, 32), will be their eternal recompense. 


FAITHLESS ONES 


If the constancy and steadfastness of so many brethren in the Faith is 
a source of joy and holy pride for Us, We cannot pass over the obligation 
of mentioning those also whose thoughts and sentiments bear the im- 
print of the spirit and difficulties of the times. How many have suffered 
harm, and how many have been shipwrecked in their faith and in their 
very belief in God. How many, carried away by a wave of secularism or 
hostility toward the Church, have lost the freshness and the serenity of a 
Faith which up till then had been the support and the light of their lives. 
Others, violently uprooted and torn from their native soil, wander aim- 
lessly about—exposed, particularly in the case of the young, to spiritual 
and moral ruin, the danger of which it would be impossible to over-estimate. 

The maternal eye of the Church follows with watchful love and re- 
doubled care the souls of those temporarily lost or in danger. She is not 
angry. She prays, not condemns. She waits: She is waiting the return 
of those children of hers and is anxious to find means of hastening that 
hour. That is why the Church shrinks from no sacrifice, finds no trouble 
too burdensome to such an end. She is ready for everything, except one 
thing: that she be not asked to gain the return of the children who have 
left her—either in the distant past or recently—at the expense of any 
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diminution or tarnishing of the deposit of Christian Faith confided to her 
keeping. 

It seems to Us that a brief clarification is opportune with respect to 
some harsh statements against the Catholic Church and the Papacy uttered 
by certain dissidents. Our duty of charity and of love is certainly not 
lessened by attacks or by insults. We know how to distinguish between 
the people, often deprived of freedom, and the systems that rule them. We 
are cognizant of the servile dependence that some representatives of a 
religion called “orthodox” display toward a concept of life whose ultimate 
goal—repeatedly proclaimed—is the elimination of all trace of Christian 
religion. 

We are not unaware of the harrowing path that must be traveled by 
many of Our beloved sons and daughters whom a public system of violence 
has driven to cut themselves formally away from the Mother Church, to 
which their deepest convictions united them. With profound emotion We 
admire the heroic steadfastness of some; with deep sorrow and unfeigned 
paternal affection We witness the spiritual anguish of others whose external 
resistance has given way under the excess of unjust pressure and who 
outwardly accepted a separation which their hearts abhor and their con- 
sciences reprove. 


Fidelity to the Divine patrimony of truth confided to the Church does 
not in any way condemn the Catholic Christian—as not a few believe or 
seem to believe—to an attitude of diffident reserve or cold indifference in 
the face of the grave and urgent duties of the present hour. 


SoctAL JUSTICE 


On the contrary: the spirit and the example of Our Lord, Who came to 
seek and save what was lost; the commandment of love, and, generally 
speaking, the special significance that radiates from the good tidings; the 
history of the Church, which proves how she has always been the staunch 
and constant support of every force for good and for peace; the teaching 
and exhortations of the Roman Pontiffs, especially in the course of recent 
decades, dealing with the conduct of Christians toward the neighbor, society 
and the State—all this serves to proclaim the believer’s duty to take his 
share, generously, courageously and according to his station and capacity, 
in questions that a tormented and agitated world has to solve in the field 
of social justice, no less than on the international plane of law and peace. 


A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within an easy and ego- 
istical “isolationism” when he witnesses the needs and the misery of his 
brothers; when pleas for help come to him from those in economic dis- 
tress; when he knows the aspirations of the working classes for more nor- 
mal and just conditions of life; when he is aware of the abuses of an 
economic system which puts money above social obligations; when he is 
not ignorant of the aberrations of an intransigent nationalism which denies 
or spurns the common bonds linking the separate nations together, and 
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imposing on each one of them many and varied duties toward the great 
family of nations. 

The Catholic doctrine on the State and civil society has always been 
based on the principle that, in keeping with the will of God, the nations 
form together a community with a common aim and common duties. Even 
when the proclamation of this principle and its practical consequences 
gave rise to violent reactions, the Church denied her assent to the erroneous 
concept of an absolutely autonomous sovereignty divested of all social 
obligations. 

The Catholic Christian, persuaded that every man is his neighbor and 
that every nation is a member, with equal rights, of the family of nations, 
cooperates wholeheartedly in those generous efforts whose beginnings 
might be meagre and which frequently encounter strong opposition and 
obstacles, but which aim at saving individual States from the narrowness 
of a self-centered mentality. This latter attitude of mind has been largely 
responsible for the conflicts of the past, and unless finally overcome, or 
at least held in check, could lead to new conflagrations that might mean 
death to human civilization. 


CHRISTIAN PEACE 


Since the cessation of hostilities, men have never been su obsessed as 
today by the nightmare of another war and by anxiety for peace. They 
alternate between two extremes. Some adopt the ancient motto, not com- 
pletely false, but which is easily misunderstood and has often been mis- 
used: si vis pacem para bellum—if you desire peace, prepare for war. 
Others think to find safety in the formula: peace at any price! 

Both parties want peace while both endanger it: on one side by arous- 
ing distrust, on the other by promoting a security which can prepare the 
way for aggression. Thus both, without wishing it, compromise the cause 
of peace at the very time when the human race, crushed under the weight 
of armaments and in agony at the prospect of fresh and even worse con- 
flicts, shudders at the thought of a future catastrophe. Hence We should 
like to point out briefly the characteristics of a real Christian will for peace. 

1. The Christian will for peace comes from God. He is the “God of 
Peace” (Rom. 15, 33) ; He has created the world to be an abode of peace; 
He has given His commandment of peace, that “tranquillity in order” of 
which St. Augustine speaks. 

The Christian will for peace has its weapons, too. But its principal 
arms are those of prayer and love: constant prayer to the Father in 
Heaven, Father of us all; brotherly love among all men and all nations, 
since all are sons of the same Father Who is in Heaven; love which, with 
patience, always succeeds in being disposed and ready to achieve under- 
standing and agreement with everyone. 

These two arms have their source in God, and when they are lacking, 
where people only know how to wield material weapons, there can be no 
real will for peace. For purely material armament necessarily awakens 
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distrust and creates what amounts to a climate of war. Who, then, can 
fail to see how important it is for the nations to preserve and strengthen 
the Christian way of life, and how grave is their responsibility in the 
selection and supervision of those to whom they entrust the immediate 
control of armaments? 

2. The Christian will for peace is easily identified. Obedient to the 
Divine precept of peace, it will never turn a question of national prestige 
or honor into an argument for war or even for a threat of war. It is 
very careful to avoid recourse to the force of arms in the defense of rights 
which, however legitimate, do not offset the risk of kindling a blaze, with 
all its tremendous spiritual and material consequences. 

Here, likewise, the responsibility of the nations is perfectly clear with 
respect to the paramount problems of the education of youth and the 
moulding of public opinion, which modern methods and instruments ren- 
der so sensitive and changeable today, in every department of a nation’s 
life. But this influence must be carefully exerted to support the common 
interest of all States in the defense of peace. Every violator of the law 
should be banished in disgrace to solitary confinement by civil society, as a 
disturber of the peace. May the United Nations Organization become 
the full and faultless expression of this international solidarity for peace, 
erasing from its institutions and its statutes every vestige of its origin, 
which was of necessity a solidarity in war. 

3. The Christian will for peace is practical and realistic. Its imme- 
diate aim is to remove, or at least to mitigate, the causes of tension which 
aggravate the danger of war morally and materiaily. These causes are, 
among others, chiefly the comparative scantiness of national territory and 
the lack of raw materials. So instead of sending foodstuffs, at enormous 
expense, to refugee groups, crowded into the best place available, why not 
facilitate the emigration and immigration of families, directing them to 
countries where they will find more readily the food they need? 

And instead of restricting production, often for no just reason, why 
not allow the people to produce to the limit of their normal capacity and 
so gain their daily bread as the reward of their own labor, rather than 
receive it as a gift? Finally, instead of setting up barriers to prevent one 
another’s access to raw materials, why not make their use and exchange 
free of all unnecessary restrictions, especially of those which create a 
harmful situation of economic disparity? 


StrenctH, Not WEAKNESS 


4. The genuine Christian will for peace means strength, not weakness 
or weary resignation. It is completely one with the will for peace of the 
Eternal and Almighty God. Every war of aggression against those goods 
which the Divine plan for peace obliges men unconditionally to respect 
and guarantee, and accordingly to protect and defend, is a sin, a crime, 
an outrage against the majesty of God, the Creator and Ordainer of the 
world. 
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A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or already its victim, 
may not remain passively indifferent, if it would think and act as befits 
Christians. All the more does the solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere spectators, in an attitude of apathetic 
neutrality. Who will ever measure the harm already caused in the past 
by such indifference to wars of aggression, which is quite alien to the 
Christian instinct? How much more keenly has it brought home to the 
“great,” and specially to the “small,” the sense of their insecurity? Has 
it brought any advantage in recompense? On the contrary; it has only 
reassured and encouraged the authors and fomentors of aggression, while 
obliging the several peoples, left to themselves, to increase their armaments 
indefinitely. . 

Resting for support on God and on the order He established, the 
Christian will for peace is thus as strong as steel. Its temper is quite 
different from mere humanitarian sentiment, too often little more than 
a matter of pure emotion, which detests war only because of its horrors and 
atrocities, its destruction and its aftermath, but not for the added reason 
of its injustice. Such a sentiment, under a hedonistic and utilitarian dis- 
guise, and materialistic in its source, lacks the solid foundation of a strict 
and unqualified obligation. It creates conditions which encourage the 
deception resulting from sterile compromise, the attempt to save oneself at 
the expense of others, and the success in every case of the aggressor. 

This is so true that neither the sole consideration of the sorrows and 
evils resulting from war, nor the careful weighing of the act against the 
advantage, avails to determine finally whether it is morally licit, or even 
in certain concrete circumstances obligatory (provided always there be 
solid probability of success) to repel an aggressor by force of arms. 


MATTER OF DiviNE LAw 


One thing, however, is certain: the commandment of peace is a matter 
of Divine law. Its purpose is the protection of the goods of humanity, 
inasmuch as they are gifts of the Creator. Among these goods some are 
of such importance for society that it is perfectly lawful to defend them 
against unjust aggression. Their defense is even an obligation for the 
nations as a whole, who have a duty not to abandon a nation that is attacked. 

The certainty that this duty will not go unfulfilled \will serve to dis- 
courage the aggressor, and thus war will be avoided or, if the worst should 
come, its sufferings will at least be lessened. 


In this way, a better meaning is given to the dictum: si vis pacem para 
bellum, as also to the phrase “peace at any price.” What really matters is 
the sincere and Christian will for peace. We are compelled to it surely 
by the following considerations: the spectacle of the ruins of the last war, 
the silent reproach which rises from the great cemeteries where the tombs 
of the victims of war are marshalled in endless ranks, the still unsatisfied 
longing of prisoners and refugees to return home, the anguish and derelic- 
tion of many political captives weary of unjust persecution. But we ought 
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to find a still greater incentive in the potent word of the Divine command. 
ment of peace—the gently penetrating glance of the Divine Child in the 
manger. 

Listen to the admirable words of the Apostle of the Gentiles ringing 
out in the night like the bells of Christmas—he too was once a slave to 
petty prejudices of national and racial pride, laid low with him on the 
road to Damascus: “He (Christ Jesus) is our peace: He has made the two 
nations one . . . killing all enmities in His own person . . . coming, He 
announced the good tidings of peace to you who were afar off, and of 
peace to those who were near.” (Eph. 2, 14, 16, 17). 

Hence at the present hour, with all the power at Our command, We 
conjure you, beloved sons and daughters of the entire world, work for a 
peace that is in accordance with the Heart of the Redeemer. 

Together with all upright men, who, even though not fighting in your 
ranks, are united with you in the community of this ideal, work strenu- 
ously for the propagation and triumph of the Christian will for peace. 


CaTHOLIc YOUTH 


It is, however, with special confidence that We turn to Catholic youth. 
The unforgettable demonstrations of last September brought to Rome, in 
an unprecedented multitude, the representatives of Catholic youth from the 
most diverse nations. They gave unmistakable proof of their solidarity in 
the will for peace. 

From the steps of Our patriarchal Vatican Basilica on that occasion We 
blessed in the presence of an enthusiastic gathering of youth the first stone 
in the building, Domus Pacis, the house of peace, calculated to give to the 
youth of the Catholic world gathered in front of the cupola of St. Peter's, 
a realization that they belong to one great family, which embraces all its 
sons with equal love. 

To you, young people, who bear in the flower of your age the responsi- 
bility of a tomorrow still so uncertain, We say: Be not content with build- 
ing the domus pacis on the Via Aurelia. That is only to be the symbol of 
your. will for peace. For now is the time to apply all the wealth of your 
devotion and determination in making the world itself a domus pacis, over 
which the spirit and the promises of Bethlehem may reign serenely and 
where afflicted humanity may find peace at long last. 

With this hope We invoke the protection of the Most High on all peo- 
ples and nations, especially on those who more than others are exposed to 
the threat of war, to unrest and to devastation. 


And on this Christmas Eve, why should Our thoughts not turn back 
once again to the land of Palestine, where the Son of God made Man 
spent his earthly life; to that Palestine where, even after the suspension 
of hostilities, there is still no sign of a secure basis for peace? May a 
happy solution be finally found which will mean help for so many thousand 
unhappy refugees and satisfy at the same time the anxious desires of all 
Christendom to see the Holy Places protected by making them freely acces- 
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sible and safe, by means of the establishment of an international regime. 

We implore likewise the Divine assistance for all who are pleased to 
dedicate themselves to safeguard and promote peace by their prayers and 
active cooperation: for the rulers of nations, for those who can exercise a 
real influence on public opinion, and in general for those from whom people 
are more disposed to welcome sincere invitations to peace; for the in- 
numerable ranks of war victims and for the many others whose unhappy 
lot becomes each day more painful as the intolerable waiting continues for 
a peace that is conclusive, morally just and lasting, and immune from all 
superstitious prejudices of race and blood. 

Meanwhile, counting on Divine Grace to realize these ardent desires, 
We lovingly impart to you all, beloved sons and daughters, who are united 
with Us in the bonds of faith and love, Our paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


The Church Besieged 


JosEPH CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Primate of Hungary 


The following statement, dated November 16, 1948, was issued for publication in 
Hungary and seized there by the police. Reprinted from the London Tasiet* 


URING recent weeks resolutions 

have been passed throughout this 
distracted country condemning the 
“counter-revolutionary” and “anti-pop- 
ular” activities supposedly fomented by 
me on the occasion of the Marian fes- 
tivities held during the past two years 
in various centrally located parts of 
the country. They complain of the lack 
of agreement between Church and 
State, and demand that I shall be pre- 
vented from pursuing these allegedly 
ominous activities. 

The real object of celebrating these 
festivals of the Holy Virgin, within the 
framework of the Year of Our Lady, 
was nothing more nor less than to 
deepen the traditional veneration of 
Mary among the Hungarian nation and 
to strengthen the religious conscience 
of our people. Questions of a purely 
political nature were never discussed 
on these occasions. At these festivals 


we always preached on the Ten Com- 
mandments, on the dignity of man, on 
truth and on charity—ail in connection 
with the name and the veneration of 
Mary. 

These days of the Holy Virgin 
achieved their intended purpose. The 
Hungarian Hierarchy, certainly com- 
petent judges in this matter, testified 
to this in a letter of thanks which they 
addressed to me on November 3, in 
which they declared themselves to be 
in full agreement with me, in the face 
of current accusations. Identical testi- 
mony is afforded by the unanimous pub- 
lic opinion of those millions of Hun- 
garians against whose heroic endur- 
ance there have been applied all sorts 
of measures incompatible with the 
principles of religious freedom pre- 
scribed by democratic law. Such pres- 
sure has all been in vain. In the eyes 
of the public, the application of such 
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measures has only served to debase 
those who applied them. 

As to the legal value of these “reso- 
lutions,” one need only consider that, 
contrary to repeated official promises, 
local government elections have not 
been held in Hungary, with the ex- 
ception of Budapest, since the end of 
the second world war. For that reason, 
the resolutions of counties, cities and 
villages have no constitutional founda- 
tion. It is nothing but an insincere 
playing with public life, to enforce 
utterances which are quite contrary to 
the unanimous public opinion of a na- 
tion that is deprived of the possibili- 
ties of constitutional life and is doomed 
to silence under a threat of the loss 
of bread and of personal liberty. Rele- 
vant examples show how loss of employ- 
ment and other similar consequences 
follow from attempts to exercise a 
democratic freedom of speech. I grieve 
over the sufferings of the victims of 
these consequences. I deeply symipa- 
thize with those who have to face such 
coercion. At the same time, I am deeply 
moved by the wonderful examples of 
firmness and fidelity. 

As to the complainants, from the 
very first, right up to the present, they 
have failed to establish their case. We 
asked the Government to publish my 
letters of objection, and to let the 
public opinion of the world pass judg- 
ment. It failed to do so, persisting in- 
stead in its vague generalizations. 


CHURCH AND STATE 

There is no agreement between 
Church and State; or, better to say, 
between the parties. But everybody 
knows well enough that the Govern- 
ment’s promised invitation to negotiate 
was received by the Church, which had 
several times expressed her readiness 
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to participate, only after a delay of 
three months. They declared thei 
willingness to settle the questions ip 
volving Church interests through the 
channels of previous negotiations. By 
they settled precisely the most impor. 
tant question, that of the nationaliz. 
tion of the schools, in a one-sided 
manner. This action took place simul. 
taneously with the Government’s inv: 
tation to the Church to open prepara 
tory discussions. Naturally, the Church 
was made to play the scapegoat. Then, 
too, in the matter of the festivals in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, not th 
Church but the forces of coercion were 
expressing their complaints. 

However, it is with the greatest 
serenity that I gaze upon these waves, 
whipped up by artifices. In this place 
where I am stationed, by the pleasure 
and favor of the Holy and Apostolic 
See, and not by favor of political par 
ties, raging and stormy waves are not 
unusual. History is ever changing 
Two of my predecessors fell on the 
field of battle; two were dispossessed 
of all they had, through confiscation 
John Vitéz was thrown into prison; 
Martinuzzi fell at the hands of assas 
sins hired by the mighty ones of his 
day; and Pazmany, the greatest of all 
of them, was sent into exile. Karoly 
Ambrus died, indeed, from a real epi 
demic disease; right up to his very 
death he had constantly and indefati 
gably visited and cared for the suffering 
sick. But, of all my predecessors, not 
a single one stood so bereft of mean 
as I do. So many deliberately fabri 
cated falsehoods, a hundred times re 
futed, yet continually and stubbornly 
spread, did not surge around any d 
my seventy-eight predecessors as the 
do around me. 


I stand for God and Church and 
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country; for this is the historic duty 
imposed on me by the tradition of my 
country, the most orphaned nation in 
this world. Compared to my nation’s 
bitter anguish, my own fate is of no im- 
portance. 

I do not accuse my accusers. If at 
times I must explain the situation, my 
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explanations are but a pouring out of 
the tears, a bursting out of the pains, 
a trembling sense of the righteousness 
of my people. I am praying for a world 
of justice and charity, and also for 
those who, in the words of my Master, 
know not what they do. I forgive them 
from the bottom of my heart. 


On Public Finance 
His Houiness, Pore Prus XII 


An English translation from the original French text of an address given on 
October 2, 1948, to 100 delegates attending the Congress of the International 
Institute of Public Finance held in Rome. 


N GIVING Us the pleasure of re- 

ceiving the delicate offering of your 
respect, you give Us the opportunity 
to express to you the great interest that 
We take in the work of your institute, 
a work which assuredly is arduous and 
whose importance and difficulties few 
persons understand. 

The questions of public finance al- 
ways have been the object of special 
attention on the part of not only in- 
tellectuals and technicians but, so to 
speak, of everyone. The reason is that 
each judges his state of prosperity or 
crisis above all from the point of view 
of his personal interest. Recent events 
and conditions have given to all these 
questions a sharpness which in many 
countries makes them the center of 
political battles and often the starting 
point of the most impassioned contro- 
versies, not without danger for the 
internal well-being of the State. 

Through self-interest, partisan spirit, 
or considerations more of sentiment 
than of reason, many people, in fact 
too many people—makeshift economists 
and politicians—approach and treat 








financial and taxation questions with 
the more ardor and earnestness, as- 
suredness and airy manner the greater 
is their incompetence. Sometimes they 
do not seem even to suspect the neces- 
sity, in order to solve these problems, 
of deep studies, investigations and 
numerous observations of comparable 
experiences. 


The financial needs of each of the 
nations, large or small, have tremend- 
ously increased. The fault is due not 
only to international complications or 
tensions. It is due also, and perhaps 
much more, to the huge increase in 
the State’s activity. This activity, dic- 
tated too often by false or unhealthy 
ideologies, makes of financial policy 
and particularly of taxation policy an 
instrument serving preoccupations of a 
quite different order. Who will be as- 
tonished, after that, at the danger that 
the science and art of public finance 
will descend to the role of a technical 
and purely formal manipulation for 
lack of clear, simple, solid funda- 
mentals. Unhappily, that is what one 
sees today in several fields of public 
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life—a clever and bold framework of 
systems and procedures, but without 
elasticity, life or soul. 

Such a state of affairs influences the 
mentality of individuals more regret- 
tably yet. The individual is coming to 
have less and less understanding of 
the financial affairs of the State. Even 
as regards the wisest policy, he always 
suspects a mysterious maneuver, a ma- 
licious ulterior motive which he should 
distrust and protect himself against. 
It is there, in short, that one must seek 
the real reason for the decay of the 
moral conscience of the people—people 
of all classes—in matters of the public 
good and in taxation matters prin- 
cipally. 

How can the Church contemplate 
with indifference this crisis, which in 
reality is a crisis of conscience? That 
is why, addressing herself to those who 
have some share of responsibility in 
the treatment of public finance ques- 
tions, she beseeches them: In the name 
of human conscience, do not destroy 
morals from the top. Forego those 
measures which, despite their technical 
virtuosity, shock and wound the peo- 
ple’s sense of the just and unjust, or 
which relegate to the background their 
vital urge, their legitimate ambition to 
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harvest the fruits of their own labor, 
and their anxiety over family securiy, 
all considerations which merit fig 
place in the mind of the legislator ani 
not the last. 

The financial system of the Stat 
should aim at reorganizing the eco 
omic situation in a manner that would 
assure the people the material cond: 
tions of life indispensable for folloy. 
ing the supreme end assigned by th 
Creator: the development of inteller. 
tual, spiritual and religious life. 


As for you, your high ability cal 
you to defend financial policy agains 
the maneuvers of the ambitious and th 
demagogues. Devoted to the greatest 
impartiality, ardent to find not popula 
favor but the true good of the people, 
you would receive at least the approbe- 
tion of a select few who understand 
you; for yourselves you have the testi- 
mony of your conscience and God 
Don’t doubt that God, Who knows all 
will not leave you without reward for 
what you have done for the service of 
your fellowman and for the world’s t 
storation. With Our whole heart We 
beg Him to give you the light an 
strength you need to bring fruitfulnes 
to your work for the well-being an 
the peace of human society. 


Christmas Eve Talk 


PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN 


Text of the talk broadcast from Independence, Mo., December 24, 1948. 
Reprinted from the New York Times* 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, I will now light the National Commv- 
nity Christmas Tree on the lawn of the White House in Washington. 
I have come out here to Independence with my family to celebrate the 


* 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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great home festival. For of all the days of the year Christmas is the family 
day. Christmas began that way. 

The moving event of the first Christmas was the bringing forth of the 
first born in the staple in Bethlehem. There began in humble surround- 
ings the home life of the Holy Family glorified in song and story and in 
the hearts of men down through the centuries. The great joys and mysteries 
of that event have forever sanctified and enriched all home life. 

The Christmas tree which we have just lighted in the south grounds 
of the White House back in Washington symbolizes the family life of the 
nation. There are no ties like family ties. That is why I have made the 
journey back to Independence to celebrate this Christmas day among the 
familiar scenes and associations of my old home town. 

These family ties reach out tonight to embrace the town, the state, the 
country, all of America—the whole world. The hallowed associations of 
Christmas draw all hearts toward home. With one accord we receive with 
joy and reverence the message of the first Christmas: 

“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

This country, big as it has grown, has always been a close-knit com- 
munity. It has had to be strong, too. 

We needed the strength of giants and heroic courage to bring nature 
and the elements under control; to build our towns, and to extend our 
frontiers. We all know what the covered wagon symbolized. That’s par- 
ticularly true here in Independence. 


AMERICAN SPIRIT 


But with all our strength we have always had a deep feeling of com- 
passion—a human sympathy for the underdog, the oppressed of all lands, 
for all who bear heavy burdens. That is a part of the American spirit. 

I’ve been thinking of all these things here in my home on North Dela- 
ware Street in Independence. I am speaking to you from our family living 
room. As I came up the street in the gathering dusk, I saw a hundred 
commonplace things that are hallowed to me on this Christmas Eve— 
hallowed because of their associations with the sanctuary of home. 

I saw the lighted windows in the homes of my neighbors, the gaily 
decked Christmas trees and the friendly lawns and gardens. The branches 
of the trees were bare and stark but somehow they looked familiar and 
friendly. I looked at all these familiar things—the same things that you 
all will see tonight as you go toward home. 

These are the thoughts—simple, commonplace, everyday thoughts—that 
we all share tonight. 

They are the thoughts that bind us together, one to another. They make 
up the great American epic—the epic of the home. 

Yes, America is a big, friendly community. Maybe that is why we 
realize that we are a part of the whole world. 

We have had difficult problems, and that is why we can understand 
the problems of other peoples. 
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Our own struggle fostered this feeling of good-will. And good-will, 
after all, is the very essence of Christmas: Peace and friendship to men 
of good-will. 

I want to say once more, with all the emphasis that I can command, 
that I am working for peace. I shall continue to work for peace. What 
could be more appropriate than for all of us to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of peace on this holy night. 

As a nation we have a history of a little more than a century and a half, 
But the religion which came to the world heralded by the song of the 
angels has endured for nineteen centuries. It will continue to endure. It 
remains today the world’s best hope for peace if the world will accept its 
fundamental teaching that all men are brothers. 

“God that made the world and all things therein * * * hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

In the spirit of that message from the Acts of the Apostles, I wish all 
of you a merry Christmas. 


es 
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